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672 DTDUHTRIAL COMMISSION: MANUFACTURES AND BUSINESS. 

The quantity of cotton (for linings) and wool (for dress silks) used by the silk 
industry for manufacturing can not exactly be estimated as mostly domestic-spnn 
yarns }ire used, and true statistics of all these branches of business will only be had 
after the completion of the census taking. It must be remarked that lately the 
manufacturers have busied themselves with the manufacture of silk and cotton and 
silk and wool weaves, and under the protection of the high tariff have made quite 
a success of it. 

Silk gr^ge (not thrown) is free from duty, while on schappe there is a combina- 
tion duty uf weight and value, equaling, say, 35 to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Silk grrge is sold in original packages according to the original weight bulletin 
of the seller. Conditioned weight is to most of the manufacturers an unknown 
term; it is only used by a comparatively small number of manufacturers. How- 
ever, in this direction progress was made during the last few years, especially 
through the efforts of tue ''silk association/' 

Coarse sizes the rule in America, — As a rule the American broad-silk manufacturer 
uses only best quality of raw material, and generally only coarse sizes, and in this 
he differs greatly from his European colleague. His aim, besides perfection in his 
goods and small waste of materials, is the attaining of the best possible results from 
his loom in yardage, which is advantageous to him as a high yardage will reduce 
his average of wages and geneial expenses. Low grades and line sizes, as \{} or even 
-i^ deniers are therefore not much used by the broad-silk man u fact nrers. 

While formerly the demand of raw silk was covered in grege, which was thrown 
for own account, the smaller manufacturers have in the last few years started to 
buy ouvrees (thrown silk, organzine, and tram). But as these ouvrees are weighted 
in throwing with soap and oil, and silk is not sold here according to conditioned 
but actual weight, the manufacturers pay therefore too much for weight. How- 
ever, this disadvantage is made good by the fact that they don't have to keep a 
large stock on hand and can wait longer in covering their demand, which, with 
their limited funds, is preferable. 

A very curious fact is that a large number of manufacturers, who operate from 50 
to 200 looms, and even more, keep in stock only one or at the most two qualities of 
silk for manufacturing, and that the '^Probeln'' (sizing) is only practiced by a few. 
Most of them prefer to save themselves that trouble and to buy according to the 
meager reports of ''sale bulletins/' which, however, especially in quotations of 
Asiatic silk, are very often not reliable. 

The milL — The usage of coarse sizes for gaining increased production without 
increasing the cost, and the freaks of the American fashion, which are the cause of 
the mills' many-sidedness, have brought about conditions in the silk manufacture of 
America which, in comparison with existing conditions in Europe, are worth while 
menti(ming, and we will now state briefly where, according to our opinion, a differ- 
ence is to be found. 

Silk throwing, — The formerly so lucrative business of commission throwing ha» 
been dwindling 4own more and more, a g:ood many manufacturers now having their 
own throwing plants. The reason for this is not so much the saving in cost— com- 
petition having already reduced throwing prices to a minimum — but in the absolute 
necessity for the manufacturer to make quick deliveries to be able to make changes 
on shortest notice which may be necessary from one minute to another, and to be 
able to examine his silks thoroughly. The number of commission throwsters haa 
been greatly reduced — and tlieir profits, too. 

The continually advancing wages in New Jersey have driven the throwing planta 
into more distant parts of the country, principally into Pennsylvania, where with 
cheap coal ($1.10 per ton when market is normal) and in midst of a rural population 
anxious for work, it has taken firm root. From there, notwithstanding distances of 
several hundred miles which separate the throwing from the weaving centers in New 
Jersey, tram is delivered at the weaving mill in 3 days, organzine in 5 days. 

American throwing is done principally on belt spinners which are run 11,000 to 
12,000 turns a minute on first time over, and 9,000 turns second time over. Machines 
and organization are second to none. 

Silk df/eing, — Quick deliveries is a principal point in this branch of the silk indus- 
try. The dyer can deliver uncharged silk in 2 days, black and colored organzine 
and tratii weighted 70 to 80 per cent in 5 to 6, and heavy charged silk in 8 to 14 days. 
In special cases shorter deliveries can be arranged. It is not to be lost sight of that 
the work done is perfectly satisfactory. 

Furthermore, some excellent special dyes for umbrella silks and linings for men'a 
wear deserve to be mentioned. 

As to charging, more careful methods are employed in comparison with Europe. 
The manufacturer is always tryins^ to increase his production, the operative strives 
to earn money, and the consumer wants perfect goods. In consequence zinc and 
iron are not being used over- abundantly. 
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NoDierous foreigners find employment in this branch of the silk indnstry as chem- 
ists and technicians, and the largest establishment in the United States and also one 
of the most important in the world, is managed by a Swiss gentleman, Mr. Jacob 
Weidmann. With a force of 900 laborers he is able to tnrn out daily and sbip to the 
manafacturers 2,000 kilos black and 1,500 kilos colored. 

Winding, warping , and weaving. — Great production and many-sidedness is the ideal 
of the American manufacturer; the operative tries to do his best, and is always 
willing to do what is asked of him ; practical division of work, and work by con- 
tract; time-saving machinery and working methods; all these are employed to 
bring about better results. This may be the case with all industries of all coun- 
tries, but in no other country do they live up to that principle as much as in 
America. 

As an illustration we will mention that even beaming and harnessmaking is done 
by contract work. The division of labor is shown by the fact that doubling and 
quilling are separate operations ; that twisting and drawing in is not done on the 
loom; that beaming is done by special operatives, and Chat special help is provided 
for all unusual work. 

As to labor-saving machinery we only mention here the harness-iuaking machines 
which make 1,500 English or 1,000 French heddles per hour, and where 1 boy is able 
to tend to 2 or 3 machines; the piece folding machine, twisting machine, multipliers 
for designs on looms, etc., which are in general use. 

Styles and fashion. — The American manufacturer has to devote a good deal of his 
time to the study of style and fasUions. These points are very important to him, as 
most of his goods are fancies and naturally decrease in value if not in style. This 
makes necessary the versatility of the mill, which, of course, does uot simplify the 
management, but opeus a large field of activity to an enterprising and industrious 
manufacturer. And, in fact, it is astonishing to an impartial observer to note the 
facility with which the American mill changes from light to heavy, from sim])le to 
complicated, from plain to- faconu^ goods, and from yarn to piece-dyed weaves. 
One involuntarily will put the question, how does the American manufacturer ever 
accomplish it f For this success he is indebted in the first place to his energy, which 
seems to make impossibilities possible. Furthermore, conditions of business are in 
his favor. He is not bound by any contracts, and can make changes in his working 
force to suit himself. Besides, the loom builder is always ready to work out any 
ideas of his relating to the improvement of a loom. 

Machinery equipment. — At last a factor not to be left unnoticed is the world 
renowned simplicity of American machinery, which enables a simple weaver to do 
work, which in other countries can only be done by the most skilled and expe- 
rienced. Of the many loom systems which are iu use in the United States those 
built by the Crompto^ & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., arc especially 
worthy of mention. This concern, undoubtedly one of the largest in the world, 
makes besides wool and cotton looms, silk looms from the simplest plain loom with 
indirect tako-up motion up to the seven shuttle-box loom with pattern chain and 
multiplier, and from the fast working loom for piece-dyed goods up to the Jacquard 
swivel loom for the multi-colored swivel. A collection of 30 difierent types, each pf 
which can be seen in motion on calling there, gives a fair proof of the capability of 
that establishment. 

Numerous other concerns which put in the market looms, preparing machines, 
Jacquard machines, dobbies, need not fear a comparison with the best machinery 
manufactured in Enrope. Their products are very cheap, and the imported looms 
(Swiss) are no longer much in demand. 

The French loom (with haneing batten) has attained great perfection, and with 
dobby, for medium and very heavy weaves, as Dnchesse, Armure, Faillefran^aise, 
gives much satisfaction and is generally used. But as low-priced goods are now 
very much more in demand that loom has certainly lost its importance. 

Finishing, piece dyeing, and printing. — Even as every large mill does its own throw- 
ing a management that desires to make prompt and quick deliveries must have its 
own finishing department The question of saving expenses is witli both these 
branches not essential, and Just as the commission prices in throwing, through 
strong competition, are brought down to a very small margin of profit, so it is iu 
the finishing. These finishing departments are not a source of profit to the manufac- 
turer, but in many cases a sacrifice of money. But it is to the mannfacturer's 
advantage if he can finish his goods as soon as they come off the loom in order to 
make quick deliveries. With his own finishing departments the manufacturer is able 
to ship goods to the consumer within 2 days after they come off the looms. The most 
important silk-finishing establish metit in the United States is that of Boettger &, 
Hinze, New York. In this branch of business experienced men are always wanted 
and well paid. An experienced finisher, who is able to manage a finishing depart- 
ment earns from $30 to $50 per week. 
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Of recent deyelopment are the piece-dyeing and printing branches, which started 
early in the nineties and increased rapidly with the Dingley tariff, and to-day they 
dye and print not only the large quantities of domestic raw goods but also quite 
some of the imported goods. 

The largest houses in the piece-dyeing business are the ' 'Alexander Dye Works'' 
in Lodi, N. J., and the *'Boettger Piece Dye Works," whose force of employees is 
400 and 300 respectively, and they are kept busy trying to keep up with their orders. 

• ' " ■ iril ^ " 



The printing works only work from November to April full force in consequence of 
their orders in foulards for the spring business, and for that reason are suffering 
from unsteadiness of their help. Nevertheless, their workmanship is all right, and 
even in warp prints, cylinder printing against copper-plate printing (hand work in 
Europe), they achieve good results. Among the maunfacturers only Cheney Broth- 
ers, South Manchester, Conn., operate their own piece-dyeing and printing depart- 
ments. They are splendidly equijiped for all genres, and their products rank among 
the best in the American market. 

Mill products and manufacturing methods. — The American mill has, during the last 
10 years, manufactured every weave, article, and quality which are known to 
mechanical weaving, or which, through alterations on machinery or simplitication 
in manufacturing, could be put in reach of power-loom weaving. The mill of to-day 
produces, with the only exception of a few Lyons specialties, wnich for different rea- 
sons are not suitable for mechanical weaving, every style which the silk industry- 
brings into the market, viz : 

All silk goods and silk and wool and silk and cotton and silk and schappe. 

Warp prints of all descriptions and piece-dyed and printed goods in great variety. 

Plain silks of all weaves, ''fancies^' from the simplest to the most complicated 
styles, and jacquards, broch^s, etc. 

Light-weight goods, as chiffons, mousselines^ marcelines, and the heaviest curtain 
and upholstery silks. 

All the products of the various mills and the great variety in dress silks, linings, 
trimmings, goods for the cloak, necktie and millinery trade, silks for the manufac- 
ture of silk waists, skirts, umbrellas, and parasols, all these give a most convincing 
testimony of the many-sidedness of the American mill. That it has in a compara- 
tively short space of time achieved such good results is indebted to the enterprise 
and intelligence of its leading men, who readily try and experiment regardless of 
trouble and expense, even if there is only small hope of success. 

To the clerk and workman is given a certain independence, freedom of action, and 
no restraint put upon his enterprise. Fulfillment of his duty is all that is required. 
That such a system improves the working methods and produces better results is 
evident. 

Selling organization and conditione of sales, — Notwithstanding the favorable condi- 
tions, the great productiveness of the mills, and the large sale of its products, the 
American silk industry does not enjoy the desired prosperity, and its representatives 
are not in an enviable position. Insufficient working capital, impractical and 
insufficient organization for the sale of goods are to account for these conditions. . 

It is generally known that the American silk manufacturers are not composed of 
capitalists, and their enterprise has often urged them to take advantage of credits 
to build up their business instead of using their own funds. Naturally, they suffer 
in consequence in case of irregularities and depression of business, which occurrence 
is quite common in a young and uprising country and under a high protective tariff. 

Moreover, the American manuiacturer with few exceptions puts his whole energy 
to the improvement of his manufacturing methods and increase of production as 
regards both quantity and quality. The study of the coudition of tbe selling mar- 
ket he neglects and depends herein largely on his commission house or selling agents, 
whose interests do not always correspond with his own. In many cases he is wholly 
dependent upon them for advances given him on his stock, for bonds, and guaran- 
ties, which deprives him of the advantages of independent action. This poor state 
of affairs as between production and sale and between manufacturer and selling 
agents is increased by the fact that the latter does not know much about manufac- 
turing, and the manufacturer as a rule is not up to the requirements and needs of 
tbe market. 

If we consider that the American manufacturers, numberiug a few hundred, are 
principally dependent upon the New York market for the sale of their product, 
where they almost daily meet each other at the customer's, who in their arguments 
are not always serious nor discreet, it is easily to be understood that sales and 
orders not only often are forced at the expense of prices, but also that often orders 
are taken which, by their nature and form, are binding on the manufacturer only, 
often without his being aware of this fact. 

This latter fact had very grave consequences for the American industry during the 
late period of advance and decline. When taking their orders in the spring 
manufacturers had to cover in raw silk at highest prices, and when bad business in 
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the fall brought a good many canoelli^tions, goods had to be slaughtered 20, 30, or 
more per cent below order prices. 

The prices which ought to be fixed according to cost of production are, however, 
through the peculiar conditions of the American silk market, mostly regulated 
through competition. Moreover, even under favorable conditions, staple articles 
are sold at too small a profit to insure against losses of a poor season. 

The export and sale of their goods to foreign markets are, under normal condi- 
tions, not to be expected at present, as expenses of production and wages are yet 
too high. Of course, should it ever happen that a crisis in the silk market at home 
should be coincident with favorable conditions of foreign markets, then it might be 
preferable to sacrifice the goods in foreign markets in order to keep up the prices at 
home. 

Let us mention here that about 2 years ago the forming of a silk trust was agi- 
tated. The scheme, however, fell through, being impracticable for many reasons. 

Mill and labor laws. — Labor laws in the United States, even among the operatives, 
are not popular, as they believe in helping themselves. All the protection from the 
Government thdy ask for is against starving wages, which brought about the law 
against the immigration of the Chinese and immigration of laborers under contract. 

The making of the mill laws is in the hands of the different State governments. 
These laws look mostly to good sanitary arrangements of the mills, the fixing of 
working hours (the latter specially to make extra pay for overtime legal), and to 
regulate the employment of children. The enforcing of these laws are alike every- 
where in the hands of inspectors, who have to visit these establishments at least 
once a year and make their reports. Building regulations provide for well- venti- 
lated, and for night work well-lighted, workrooms, fire escapes, and extra doors on 
high buildings. 

A room to eat lunch in is also required for those that live away from the mill, 
lavatories, and separate closets for both sexes, the number to be fixed according to 
the number of employees. Of any other beneficiary institutions not prescribed by 
law, as the providing of meals and sale of ^oods at low prices and sleeping rooms at 
the mills, the American- operative is not m favor. The latter he would be apt to 
consider as an infringement upon his personal liberty. 

Mill funds for the support of operatives are unknown, at least in the silk indus- 
try, and the frequent change of operatives would make those impracticable anyway. 
The operative can, however, find reparation for this in the many beneficiary societies, 
which he can become a member of at a fee from $12 to $15 per year, for which he 
will get in case of sickness from $5 to $6 per week for the time of his being unable 
to work, and in case of death his family will get from $500 to $1,000. 

These organizations also admit women and children for insurance. 

For accidents caused by careless maoagement or insufficient safety appliances the 
manufacturer is held responsible. However, if caused by carelessness of the laborer 
himself the manufacturer is freed from all liability. 

There are no legal holidays in the United States except Sundays and some State 
holidays, as Washington's Birthday (22d of P'ebraary), Decoration Day (30th of 
May), Independence Day (4th of July), Labor Day (first Monday in September), 
Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in November), and New Year, which are gener- 
ally observed by closing a whole or at least half a day. Church holidays are not 
known in America, the land of churches. 

The laws for the regulation of employment of children vary in the different 
States. The laws of New Jersey are that boys under 12 and girls under 14 can not 
be employed. Children under lo years of age have to bring a public-school certifi- 
cate, and young people under 16 have to have the consent of their parents or guard- 
ians before entering into the employ of a mill. 

In Pennsylvania the minimum age for boys and girls is fixed at 12 years. 

The law orders the payment of mill operatives at least every 2 weeks, and the 
employer must pay for all work up to the day of leave or t'ismissal, whenever such 
takes place for whatever reason. The employment of laborers with the stipulation 
of giving notice a certain time before leaving or before they can be discharged is 
not legal or customary. 

The operative wants to be able to change his position whenever he sees fit, and 
willingly takes the chances of being discharged without previous notice. If, there- 
fore, a laborer is not at his loom at the beginning of work without b«'ing excused, 
his place may be filled by someone else, as he is not allowed to stay away without 
an excuse at the proper time. The celebrating of "Blue Monday'' is therefore not 
in vogue. 

Operatives and their conditions. — The laboring force of the American silk industry 
is composed of American-born operatives as well as of foreigners. The former are to 
be found mostly farther inland, while the latter are employed in the manufacturing 
districts near New York, as Paterson, West Hoboken, and Union Hill. On account of 
higher wages paid in these places the foreigners do not migrate to the mills situated 
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away from New York. As a rnle they are eroploywl in weaving: aud winding. All 
natioDHlitiea are to be found. MoHt in nninUers are tbe Italians; next, the SwIhs* 
French, Germans, and the English; fiirtlier, the Aiistrians, Rnssians, RoiimanianSy 
GreekR, Armenians. Syrians, etc. 

Italy contrilmtes iiumtly men, and supplies tlie American silk iudnstry, in regard 
to experience, skill, and diligence, with excellent weavers. Children nnder 15 
years of age, mostly girls, are employed only in throwing and spooling. Men are 
employed especially in weaving. The employees of the New Jersey silk mills con- 
sist, therefore, of two-thirds men and one-third women. In Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, where light tabrics are woven, they consist of one-thinl men and two-third» 
women. As a rule in New Jersey one-half of the men above 20 ycirs of age are 
married, while in Pennsylvania married men can not be found among tlie workmen. 
The weaving nsually gives steady work to all laborers; not so winding and warping. 
The latter 2 departments are equipped for more than tbeir usual needs in order to 
be prepared to meet increased demands of the weaving department, which may be 
necessitated tbronirh changes in styles and quality. 

As much «as possible, wages are paid for work by contract (piecework) ; wages for 
time work are not usnally given. 

Tlie weekly wages in New Jersey are about as follows: 

Quilling, boys and girls $4 to $6 

Winders....' 6 to 8 

Warpers 12 

Beamers 1.5 

W^eavers 7 to 14 

Twisters and drawers in 12 

Day laborers (male) 8 to 10 

Day laborers (female) 7 to 8 

In Pennsylvania, where the operatives are less capable, the wages vary from $3 to 
$8 per week. 

The living expenses are not more expensive than they are in European manufac- 
turing centers; even less so. Mills are erected where property is cheap, and dwell- 
ings for laborers are, as a rule, nice aud comfortably laid ont and rented at very low 
rates. In New Jersey dats of 3 rooms, situated near the mill, can be had for $7 a 
month; a 4-room flat for $9. Kitchen utensils are practicable, and the cooking 
ranges are usnally constrncted for the use of coal and gas. 

Laborers often build their own houses. An 8 to 10 room house can be bnilt for 
about $2,400, and the laborer will get a mortgage for two- thirds of that amount from 
any building and loan association at 6 per cent interest per annum. 

Victuals are cheap and of good quality ; coal is delivered at the honse, 2,000 pounds 
for $4.50 to $5. Men can get room and board in New Jersey for $3.50 to 8*4.50 and 
girls for $3 per week. A suit of clothes costs $10. 

The native operative has good qualities for housekeeping; he lives plainly and is- 
always endeavoring to save for a rainy d:iy. It is a fact that where mills are situated 
savings banks will be erected and there are only a few operatives in the silk milla 
who do not have a more or less flourishing bank account. 

A feeling of self-preservation, which keeps up their interests and also brings 
together the laborers of the same nationality, has misled them, however, into demon- 
strations very much against their advantage. In the years of 1886 and 1894 strikes 
were declared for better wages, but at both times they lost, and since then it seems 
that they are less attentive to the so-called '' walking delegates.'' Recently, at least, 
they could not be induced to enter into any strikes. 

Dated, New York, November, 1900. 

(Witness continues:) 

This report is the testimony of a gentleman born in Europe, but a manufacturer 
in the United States for 25 years, who, as I say, prepared this paper, not for this 
occasion, but for a general treatise on the subject. He has correctly assigned the 
reasons for the notable development of the industry, testifying to the many-sided- 
ness and versatility of American silk mills and the perfection of machinery and of 
organization as elements of success which have no superior in any country. He 
speaks also of the imperfect organization for the sale of goods in this 6ountry. 
Then be speaks of the prices of products as regulated mostly by competition and 
not according to the cost of manufacture. Then in general he touches in a most 
comprehensive way on the mill and labor laws — protection against starving wages,, 
the self-respect of operators and operatives, of operatives and their conditions, wages, 
contract work, living expenses, food, coal, and board, labor troubles. Those are the 
general topics that are discussed in that report. It seems to me to be worthy of 
your consideration, and this is the reason why I have presented it to you. It repre- 
sents our views. 
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Mr. Hnber would have been glad to have been present, but he sailed for Knrope 
last week, as is his annual custom. Mr. Hnber is the first vice-president of our 
association. 

Now, I would say that we have with us to-day some gentlemen who of course are 
busy men, and il it is yonr pleasure to hear them first I shall be very happy to be at 
your convenience at any time. We have with us to-day Mr. Andreae, of the firm of 
William JSchroeder &, Co., who is president of two silk companies in the United 
States, one in Paterson, N. J., which has a factory also at Carbondale, Pa., and the 
other one is in the State of Virginia at Norfolk. Mr. Andreae is not only qualitied as 
a manufacturer, but by reason of his long association with the firm of William 
Schroeder & Co., of Crefelt, Germany, which firm is one of the largest European 
silk manufacturers, and this business connection enables him to speak of silk fabrics 
during that time in their relation to the American market, and this is a very impor- 
tant consideration in an inquiry of this kind. W^e have with us also Mr. Ira Dimock, 
president of the Nonotnck Silk Company, Florence, Mass., who is one of the two 
largest manufacturers of sewing silk and twist in the United States. Then we have 
Mr. Jacob Weidmunn, who was also born a Swiss, as Mr. Huber was, and I am 
happy to say we have not only naturalized Mr. Weidmann as well as Mr. Huber, 
but he brought over his industry and his art, and those things combiDed have ena- 
bled us to produce results which have been very gratifying to all consumers of silks 
in the United States. Then we have Colonel Homer, who has been In the silk 
business for 35 years or thereabouts, who is very well qualified to speak on any 
subject concerning which you may question him. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) While you are on the stand will you give a statement of 
the production of the silk industry of America during the last year, or according to 
the latest data that you have in mind, in value and in quantity, if you can? — A. I 
had hoped that I would have before you ready to submit to you at the y^resent time 
the official results of the inquiries of the Ceusus Department in regard to silk manu> 
facture, but it is not possible now. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Can you give the commission something as to the growth 
of the industry during the past decade or two decades? — A. Yes; I can say that 
according to the census of 1890 there were 20,822 looms in the United States, power 
looms, and 1,747 hand looms. In 1880, the period covered by Senator Kyle's ques- 
tion, the number of power looms was 5,321 and the number of hand looms was 
3,153. You see the ascending quantity of power looms in this country and the 
diminishing quantity of hand looms. We have to-day in the United States approxi- 
mately 800 hand looms, and the great bulk of these are employed in the trimmings 
branch of the industry. That is where we are ahead of our European conipetitora 
as pointed out in Mr. Huberts report. In silk weaving, properly speaking, we do 
not know anything about hand looms in this country. We are equipped ibr power- 
loom weaving. The number of looms in the United States at the present time I 
figure to be 42,000, of which 7,000 are power ribbon looms and 35,000 are used on 
broad silks, plushes, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I think yon have not yet given any information as to the 
American Silk Ass •ciatiou itself, what it is, its position, and the objects for which it 
was formed. — A. The Silk Association of America is an organization of gentlemen 
interested in the silk industry formed to develop and protect their common business 
interests, to have a supervision over all matters that affect that interest, to promote 
comradeship and neigh borliness amongst themselves by all suitable ways, to expand 
the development of industrial art, and to promote all causes that tend to produce 
these happy results. 

Q. Is it an incorporated body? — A. It is incorporated under one of the laws of our 
State relating to charities; it has no capital stock. It is not a business organiza- 
tion in the sense of paying dividends, except Irish dividends. It aids in developing 
the trade and in giving information to its members in the form of trade bulletins 
and reports. The gentlemen believe it is serving them in a business capacity and ia 
worth its cost. 

Q. It is not a combination of different factories under an association? — A, On the 
contrary, the joy of every member is that he is tree and independent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The statement is made on page 19 of the association's 
29th annual report, recently published and now presented by you, that at the present 
time a safe estimate of the relative supply of silk fabrics in the American market i» 
70 per cent by our domestic mills and 30 per cent by our foreign rivals.— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any figures in verification or more in detail than the simple state- 
ment? — A. Ves. That is a point which would not appear on the surface, but it is 
dealt with by Mr. Robert Schwarzenbach. On pages 22 to 25 of our last annual 
report containing Mr. Schwarzenbaoh's report to the Swiss Government concerning 
the silk industry at the Paris Exposition this question is handled.^ Mr. Schwarzen- 

1 See appendix to this testlmoDy for full extracts. 
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bach is the greatest silk manufacturer in the world. He has the business capacity 
to establish silk manufacturing plants in France, in Germany, in Italy, and in the 
United States in addition to Switzerland, his native country. His concerns employ 
over 15,000 operatives, and consume between 3 and 4 per cent of the entire raw silk 
product of the world. 

You will see that he figures up the value of foreign silks consumed in this country 
at 23,000,000 and odd dollars and he estimates that America consumes $72,600,000 
broad silks (our own production and imported), and refers to it as being by far 
the largest home consumption of all the countries of which he was speaking. 
Now, taking that statement as a basis I have arrived at this result: While the total 
imports of silk in 1900 are as stated in my footnote to his report as $15,425,974, that 
represents the value of dress and piece goods imported. I find after a more thorough 
analysis of those figures, $15,425,974, which is the amount reported in the United 
States Bureau of Statistics report, that that does not correctly represent the real 
dress piece goods of which we are speaking. It represents a variety of things that 
should not be included. I have made an analysis of the total silk imports of the 
8 principal customs districts of the United States, according to the phraseology of 
the tariff acts, which shows that the amount of silk goods that paid specific duties 
in 1900, is $3,707,927. The goods paying ad valorem rates are say 10 millions of dol- 
lars altogether. Now, you take 14 millions of dollars as the value of the broad goods 
that come in here and add 70 per cent for the Government revenues and the import- 
ers' profits and the incidental expenses, freight, etc., and I figure that that brings the 
value of the foreign production consumed here up to about 23 millions of dollars. 

A.dd $52,000,000 as the amount of the domestic production of broad goods in- 1900 
and we have a total consumption of this class of silks of say $75,000,000, divided 
relatively as follows : 

Foreign production $23, 000, 000 = 30 per cent. 

Domestic production 52, 000, 000 = 70 per cent. 





Broad silks. ' Velvets and plushes. 


Ribbons. 




Amount 


Per cent. Amount. 


Per cent. 


Amount. 


Per cent. 


Foreign production 


23, 000, 000 
52, 000, 000 


30 1 6,000,000 
70 1 5,000,000 


50 
50 


3, 250, 000 
18, 500, 000 


15 


Domestic 


85 






Consuniption . ............. 


75,000,000 1 lOi) 10. nno onn 


100 


21, 750,000 1 inn 













Total consumption $106,750,000 

Foreign production 31,250,000 = 30 per cent. 



Domestic consumption 75,000,000 = 70 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The goods have been sold here of course as of the foreign 
market value? — A. Yes. 

Q. That was made up from the invoices of the shipments? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is it well understood that these invoices are usually pretty low as compared 
with the real value in those countries? — A. I am happy to say that under the Dingley 
tariff there has been a marked improvement in that respect. Many goods coming in 
now have to face specitic rates. There is no business reason, no commercial object, in 
understating their value, because now they are put on the scales and weighed, but 
of course if all those goods came in under ad valorem rates, there would be a margin 
of opportunity in that respect. However, I think that undervaluation has been 
very much diminished since the passage of the Dingley tariff act. 

Q. And you think that is due to the substitution ot specific for ad valorem duties? — 
A. Undoubtedly. The universal testimony of the trade says so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you not go into a little further detailed statement 
of the different kinds of silk produced in the United States and give us an illustra- 
tion ?— A. There is a reference here in Mr. Ruber's report on page 48, where he speaks 
of the classes of goods that we do not make to any extent in this conntry. Mr. Huber 
being an authority on these matters, I prefer to give his views, if you will allow me. 
He says : ** Only as to the selling value of the manufactured goods, the United States 
are second, conceding the first place to France, which country, in its luxurious Lycn 
and Paris specialties, as church ornaments and chasubles, silk velvets, silk lac# i, 
novelties, etc., still dominates, without competition, the world's market." ^r. 
Andreae, a gentleman present, understands more in a minute than I do in a week 
about such questions and can answer that question when you oome to him, but I 
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would say in a general way that we are equipped in our establishments in thi& 
country to make Tow-priced silk goods for the masses of women to better advantage 
to-day than any other country, by reason of the fact that we make enormous quan- 
tities of the low-priced goods, and by making great quantities we secure very low 
prices and the consumer thereby is very greatly benefited. Of course, in the matter 
of novelties, where orders are limited as to quantities, we have not seen our way 
clear to enter largely upon that held. As Mr. Huber points out, they still have the 
market over there, the place whence the fashions originate. They get the first 
breath of the morning, the sunshine of what is going to be. They create, yon might 
say, and they naturally develop, and in these matters we feel that we are a long way 
ot}'; but as to the regular normal staple productions, where the orders are given in 
very great quantities, I think he points out in his report that it is not an unusual 
thing for a single manufacturer in America to send out 100,000 pieces in 1 year. Of 
course, that represents orders for the staple production, which is known in the trade 
of late years as taffeta goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Without divulging the census figures, which you are not 
permitted as yet to impart, is it your opinion that the silk production of this coun- 
try amounts to about $85,000,000 a yearf — A. It is; yes, sir; of which I would like 
to say at least $50,000,000 is what is known as broad silks — broad-silk weaving — and 
of which about $9,000,000 is sewing silk and twist, which is represented by Mr. 
Dimock here to-day. 

Q. Is it true, as set forth in Mr. Schwarzenbach's rex)ort, which you have quoted^ 
that the American manufacturers do demand a higher price in America as a result of 
exporting some goods and selling them below cost?— A. A method of the American 
manufacturers has been to demand low prices for a long time back. We have not 
asked high prices at all. We have been selling goods at a point which is heart- 
breaking. 

Q. Has the tendency of prices in the domestic market been downward or upward ? — 
A. Decidedly downward. 

Q. Then Mr. Schwarzenbach is mistaken in the •assumption that because the goods 
are being sold at low prices abroad they are being sold at higher prices at home? — 
A. Well, everything is relative in this world. Mr. Schwarzenbach finds that it is to 
his interest as a large manufacturer to sell a ^reat many of his goods in Loudon. 
He knows the conditions that existed in America this last year, which resulted in 
silk goods being sold at very low prices. He may possibly apprehend that we may 
take a trip across to London to see what he is doing there with his Swiss goods. 

In his remarks, to which you allude, he is referring to competition between Swiss 
and French manufacturers. Of coarse competition is universal. I may say, how- 
ever, right here that American broad silks are not as yet sold to any extent in the 
foreign markets 

Q. Is it a fact that manufacturers and exporters in all countries sell some of their 
goods at a lower price in foreign countries than they do in the country of produc- 
tion? — A. I have not any personal acquaintance with the fact, only what I have 
read in the public press. It is general belief on that subject — no personal knowledge. 
I might qualify that statement by saying I know that foreign silk manufacturers have 
had surplus stocks and have made a very fine dumping ground in New York marketa 
in years gone by for the disposition of this surplus. I know that fact. 

Q. Have the sales here been induced by the reduction in price? — A. Well, a reduc- 
tion in price relative to what, sir? 

Q. Has the foreign manufacturer made a lower price here in order to dispose of 
his goods? — A. He has made a lower price; lower than a home manufacturer could 
make to compete with him; yes. In other words, he has reduced the price as low a» 
the necessities of the case required in order to dispose of his surplus stock. Thia 
was practiced principally when ad valorem duties were ruling exclusively. Specific 
duties do not facilitate such practices. 

Q. In view of the present sharp competition between foreign manufacturers and 
those in this country, in this market, can the duties on silk goods be safely 
reduced? — A. Safely to whom ? 

Q. To the American manufacturers and the employees. — A. I should say no. 

Q. Would a reduction of no more than 5 per cent encourage a considerable 
increase in imports? — A. I do not consider myself as well qualified to answer & 
question of that sort as gentlemen who are engaged in the importation of "foreign 
goods, of whom we have a number of representatives here. I think it can be said in 
a general way in regard to imports that the volume of imports depends upon the 
vogue, the style, the fashion of the thing that is imported rather than upon the 
rate of duty. 

Mr. Allen was recalled at 4.38 p. m. and further examined as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In your annual report for 1900, in the entire silk industry 
52.3 per cent of the operatives are reported as women ; in 1890, 58.6 per cent, and in 
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1880, 52.3 per cent, the same as this present year. What reason is there for the 
Apparently large disproportion of female lai>orf There are reported 37.2 percent 
men operatives, 52.3 per cent women, and 10.5 per cent children. Does that hold 
^ood for the whole silk induHtry in the United States f — A. No; on the contrary, that 
Is the average of the ditif'erent States. In tbe State of New Jersey, of which yon have 
had some representatives present here to-day, Paterson being the center of the indus- 
try in New Jersey by reason of the large influx of foreign labor (weavers principally), 
there is a large percenta>;e of men operatives, and they have controlled that element 
in Patersoii to the diBadvanta<i:u in the past of the industry as a whole on account of 
the contests that arose between the labor element in Paterson (as represented by the 
foreign element) and the American manufacturers. As a consequence of those dis- 
agreements, which were continuous and decided, one of the greatest silk manufac- 
turers this country has ever known was obliged to leave the city of his birth and 
residence owing to a bomb having been placed upon the portico of his house. He 
left the city of Paterson and moved to the city of New York. It was supposed that 
bomb was placed there by the labor element, with which he was nt that time in 
antagonism, or rather which were antagonistic to him. That incident occurred about 
15 or more years ago. As a result these manufacturers began to look around for 
possibilities of tbe mdustrv in other places, and that is inherently the reason why 
Pennsylvania has l>een built up as a silk-manufacturing center. That is the nub of 
the reason why Pennsylvania has grown as a center of the silk industry, as represented 
in my report, on the top of page 29, whereas Paterson has practically stood still. 
In Pennsylvania the labor laws regarding child operatives and the number of hours 
employed are different from those in force in the city of Pnterson. 

Q. While you have made an explanation as to the moving of the people from Pater- 
son, does it not seem a little, strange that in this tabulation here, in New Jersey 
the men operatives are given as 47 per cent and the children only 5 per cent, whereas 
in Pennsylvania there are 24.4 per cent of men and 22 per cent of children f Is there 
not an element of cheapness which has come into the Pennsylvania manufacture as 
well as -getting away from labor troubles f — A. In New Jersey there is a State law 
which prevents children under 16 years of age from working in a mill without their 
parents^ consent. This law does not apply in Pennsylvania. 

Q. Does that same law apply in New York, because there they have 40 per cent of 
men and 6 per cent of children? — A. Yes; the same law ap])lies. You will observe 
the percentage of children is practically the same in the two States. In Mr. Hnber's 
report he refers to that fact. On page 58 he says: ^^The laws for the regulation of 
employment of children vary in the diflPerent States. The laws of New Jersey are 
that boys under 12 and girls under 14 can not be employed, children under 15 years 
of age have to bring a public-school certificate, and young people under 16 have to 
have the consent of their parents or guardians before entering into the employ of 
a mill. In Pennsylvania the minimum age for boys and girls is fixed at 12 years." 
■So you readily see the availability of child labor in Pennsylvania. 

Q. It only lowers the age of girls 2 years and keeps that of the boys at 12 f — A. 
There is this further explanation : You know in this industry there are different 
branches, as illustrated to-day. Some manufacturers have establishments in 4 or 5 
different States. A man will have his throwing plant in Pennsylvania and his 
weaving plant in Paterson. He sends his silk and has it thrown in Pennsylvania 
und then sends it up to I'aterson, to Hoboken, to Union Hill, and Weehawken and 
has it there turned into the woven product. So it happens that most of these gen- 
tlemen who have their establishments in Paterson have established these branches 
in these other States for the sake of being free of this everlasting labor question, 
which in Paterson dominates the situation ; and to a certain extent, as far as the 
throwing industry is concerned, they are independent of it. Children are employed 
much more larjrely in the "throwing" branch of the industry than in weaving, and 
especially are thoy employed in the sewing-silk branch of the industry. Naturally, 
the States having the largest proportion of such output will show a larger per- 
-centage of children employed. Mr. Tilt, the late president of the Silk Association, 
who did have all his eggs in one basket at Paterson, has one of the finest private 
throwing plants in the United States at Pottsville, in Pennsylvania. He has a great 
ribbon plant in Allentowu, in Pennsylvania. This illustrates the principle. I merely 
mention that case as an illustration of the general trend of the development of the 
silk industry, the evident purpose being to diversify it so that labor troubles in one 
place will not control the whole industry. I would like to say in regard to these 
labor troubles, to which reference has been made by witnesses who have preceded 
me, that in my judgment they are very mnch like some contagious diseases. Down 
in Pennsylvania tliese troubles are known recently as "labor measles." 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do the labor men call them that, or the capitalists? — A. It 
is the general term by which the thing is known. I think it is generally conceded 
that the strikes iu Pennsylvania — in the silk mills at least — have been the result of 
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the labor troubles in the coal buHineBS in October. It is a sympathy strike to a very 
considerable extent. Reference has been made to the ett'ect of the preachinnf of the 
doctrines held by those men who have gone down there from Paterson to foment 
disturbances, nnd they have b6en successful^ the result being a good many troubles. 
My own jiulgmeiit about it is that the laboring man or laboring woman who works 
steadily for 52 weeks of 55 hours a we«k at an ascertained satisfactory wage is much 
better off at the end of the year than the laboring person — man or woman— who 
sympathizes with one of these so-call' d labor strikes and is employed part of the time 
and the other part ot the time unemployed. I think that in the long run the steady 
employment at u Katinfactory wage is much more of a winning proposition than the 
uncertain employment which is the result of these labor difiicnlties. 

Q. (By Mr. liiTCHMAN.) Vou speak in your testimony about '^throwing.'' Some 
of us, not being acquainted with the technique of the trade, would like to have that 
term explained. — A. Throwing is a system which takes the original silk as reeled 
from the cocoon (as we receive it from China and Japan and Italy) and combines 2 
or 3 threads with a certain twist, which makes the tram or organziue, which is the 
warp and tlit! tilling for the weaver. 

Q. Does that correspond to the >arn in cotton goods? — A. I should say it does. 
That is my general opinion. Of course I am not a practical manufacturer, but in a 
generic way I should say it does. 

Q. (By Mr. CL\RKK.)*Roughly speaking, throwing is in the silk industry what 
flpiiining is in the cotton industry f — A. Yes. Reference has been made here to-day 
to the fact that heretofore the throwing industry was a separate affair and the weav- 
ing industry was a separate affair and the dyeing was a separate affair, and so on. 
The tendency of American manufacture is toward consolidation of all these branches 
under one management, for the sake of the economies which necessarily result, for 
the sake of the certainty which necessarily results, and for the sake of comprehend- 
ing under one management all the various elements of the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Krnnkdy.) Do you concede that it is the inalienable American right 
of the workers to come together in an organization and make the demand, if they 
think they should have highrr wages and shorter hours?— A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you not concede it is their right to preach their principles to others?— A. 
Certainly; but when they go to the establishment of a man and say, " You shall do 
as we say " — excuse me ! 

Q. Do you see any more danger in workingmon undertaking organizations than in 
these consolidations of trusts that capital is bringing about?— A. I would like to see 
the day when every laboring man and woman in the United States would work for 
8 hours only, and that may not be so far distant as we may perhaps think. I would 
like to see that day, and we are working out in the United States, in my opinion, a 
nearer approach to that standard than any other country of the world. 

Q. Do yon not think invention is likely to go on to such an extent that the day's 
work in productive industries* in this country may be reduced to still shorter hours 
than 8? — A. I have not considered that, because 8 hours seems to be the highest 
standard that highly skilled labor now aims at. I am in entire ttynipathy with labor 
in every aspect of it; but do not let us be deluded with the idea that the laborers 
who unite shall deprive all the men that do not unite of the privilege of working 
for whatever wages they please. That principle seems to be so fundamental that it ^ 
can not be successfully m a intftiii e d by any organization, political or otherwise, "^^CIa^clz^ 
the United States. There can be no question of the ri^ht to organize so far as the men ^*^<^ 
that unite are concerned, but the men that do not unite must have freedom to work 
assured to them. 

''Unionized labor,'' so-called, would have a monopoly of the labor market if all 
laborers and operatives would join them. Their ditficulty is that operatives in 
sufficient number to control the situation desire individual freedom— freedom not 
alone from ex parte action by the manufacturers, their employers, but freedom from 
ex p^irte actions by their associates who are organized in labor unions. To them 
** unionized labor" means an arbitrary restriction of the natural labor market, by 
restricting the number of persons allowed to learn a trade as apprentices, by restrict- 
ing the number of persons allowed to work at a given mill under their auspices, by 
dictating the rate and amount of wages, by claiming that wages shall be uniform 
to operatives without due regard to individual capacity and its variable results, by 
ordering "strikes" in peaceful mills to enforce their ex parte claims at other mills, 
by preventing nonunion labor from opening and operating mills which unionized 
labor have by arbitrary edict closed. These restrictions and these claims non- 
nnionized labor, by which is meant individual labor standing in its own right, feels 
itnelf bonnd to resist. Tbey believe they possess an inalienable right to work at a 
price that pleases them, provided the practical result of that work is satisfactory to 
their employer. They stand on the inherent right of every man to work, as well as 
of every man to be idle, and for the sake of the principle in the first place, and for 
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the sake of avoiding the cash tribute or assessments which the labor unions enforce, 
they unite in their resistance to such claims and restrictions. 

There are one or two matters that have occurred to me to touch upon if you will 
give me the opportunity, and one of these is as to the benefit which consumers in 
this country receive from the establishment of the silk industry in the United States. 
I should like in this connection to submit some advertisements which appeared in 
recent issues of the New York newspapers. I have here a copy of the New York 
Herald of the 28th of April, 1901, which I happened to select because I found there 
advertised bargains in silks. I have tabulated the advertisements in which retail 
stores advertise bargains in silks, to show you what they are selling over the retail 
counters in the city of New York, thereby showing the benefit which is conferred on 
the consumer in the United States by reason of the establishment of the silk industry 
and the consequent development of high-class machinery and the industrial arts, 
dyeing, etc., as stated by Mr. Weidmann. When I tell you that this represents such 
a house as Siegel, Cooper & Co. offering dress silks at 39 to 49 cents a yard, Ehrioh's 
at 39 to 59 and 79, and other houses at corresponding prices, offering these goods — 
what they call bargain silks — to the consumers of the United States at such prices, it 
seems to me it might be pertinent to this inquiry to submit a proposition of this 
kind. If so, I shall be very glad to turn it over to you. 

Mr. Clarke. We shall be very happy to have you make it a part of your testimony. 

The Witness. Very well. It is as follows: 

" Bargains in silks." 
[Advertisements in New York HerHld April 28, 1901. J 



Retail stores. 


Dress silks, 
prices. 


Section. 


Page. 


Sie/^el, Cooper &Co 


Cents. 
3»-49 

39,59,79 

39-45 

49 

50-95 

59-79 

49, 59, 69 
39,59 
58-69 

49 sale. 


4 
3 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 
1 
I 
Br. sup- 
plement. 


1 


Ehrich's 


1 


Macy 


1 


Kotfieiiberg 


12 


Snellen berg ; 


16 


Koch 


2 


A daTTf«» -T ,,,.,,.,- ,,- ,., 


1 


Hearn '. 


16 


Altman 


4 


Abraham &, Strauss 


1 






• 
RIBBONS. 


iEhricli's 




3 


1 









Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you able to state the duties on the grades of silk thus 
advertised? — A. I can only say that the goods that are offered there are largely of 
domestic production. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What would be the duty on the corresponding foreign 

foods? — ^A. It would be somewhere between 50 and 55 per cent. The average would 
e about 53 per cent on foreign goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you able to speak of the quality of those goods? — A. 
They are mostly known as women's dress goods; taffetas largely, which go to make 
up the average purchase of tbe average woman in the United States. The same 
thing can be found in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and so on. It is simply an 
emphasis of tbe low price at which goods are offered to-day in the American market 
to the American consumer; and I think that is a legitimate result of the establish- 
ment of the silk industry in the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The result of home competition?— A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You or one of the other gentlemen stated to- da3% I believe, 
that a consolidation of the silk industry is impossible. If that is so, will you state 
why it is impossible to bring all the silk manufacturers into one great corporation ? — 
A. I do not know why it is impossible. I simply know the consensus of opinion 
among the silk manufacturers is that it is impossible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) In your testimony this morning you referred to Mr. Robert 
Schwarzenbach. Will you state who he is, and also state his relation to the silk 
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industry iu this country aud in foreign countries? — A. He has establishments in 5 
countries. He is a geniu8 — a man that can overlook national boundaries and 
national tariffs and study conditions in various countries and establish the silk 
manufacture in 5 countries. He is like few other men. We know there are a few of 
them — not many — but he' has successfully accomplished it. And his partner, Mr. 
Huber, if you could hear him, 1 am sure your knowledge of this general subject would 
be very much enlarged. He is Swiss born, and brings his art and industry with him, 
and we are reaping the benefit of them in this indastry. 
Q. Is Mr. Schwarzenbach one of the largest silk manufacturers? — A. The largest. 
Q. And he is manufacturing in more than one European country and also in Amer- 
ica? — A. In 4 European countries. In this country he has an establishment at 
West Hoboken aud Union Hill, in New Jersey, where he does his weaving, and also 
one in Altoona, Pa., where he does his throwing. 

Q. Therefore you say his testimony, which you have quoted in regard to European 
conditions and in regard to methods of trade exportation from one country to 
another, would be fairly representative of European practices? — A. It goes without 
saying that a man who can successfully conduct 4 silk establishments under 4 dif- 
ferent tariff arrangements, as he does in Europe, and supply, as he does, very largely 
the London market, where they have no tariff on silks — it seems to me that it goes 
without saying that he is a man of distinguished ability and well worthy of the 
closest attention. That is my judgment of him as a man both from his success as a 
manufacturer and from my pleasant intercourse with him as an individual. 

I have here a letter from a manufacturer of silk lace in the United States, who 
established the silk-lace manufacture in Brooklyn in 1871, a man of sincere devotion 
to American interests. His letter on the subject has relation to the manufacture 
of silk laces in this country. It is dated on the 6th of May and is in response to a 
letter that I wrote him. With your permission I would like to read from it for your 
information. [Heading:] 

** The fact is, our business is not what it used to be by large odds. Competition is 
too strong; all duties are ad valorem — not one specific in the lines we make. The 
last two tariffs we failed to get anything specific. The result is, we do not believe silk 
laces pay half the rate of duty. It is not Appraiser Wakeman's fault. He does all 
be can to help American industries and manufacturers. All cotton window curtains 
pay a duty — specific — though small, yet it was sufiicient to give that business to the 
United States, as you may learn by large manufacturers of curtains at Philadelphia, 
Wilkesbarre, Patchogue, and other places. The best part of our business now is in 
making fine cotton lace rather than silk.'*' 

There is a case where a manufacturer has been discouraged owing to the fact that 
silk laces were protected with a nominal rate of duty of 60 per cent ad valorem ; 
but silk laces, being a matter that you can put in the hollow of your pocket or sub- 
terranean part of a trunk and import in very large value in small quantity, are at a 
great disadvantage. When cotton laces were protected in the Dingley tariff by a 
specific duty, it became more to his interest to make cotton laces than silk. I merely 
mention that instance to show you the operation of specific tariffs. If they can be 
extended to the silk industry, wherever and however they can be, the extension will 
be a very desirable thing. 

I am happy to say that the silk features of the tariff known as the Dingley tariff 
were arrived at after a full and thorough consideration of the subject, and while 
some American manufacturers think they are too low in their rate per pound, still it 
was the wish of the Government that the rate should approximate 50 per cent duty. 
The ability of the silk manufacturer was equal to that demand, and the scheme was 
arrived at which has produced a fairly satisfactory result so far as a very considerable 
portion of the goods is concerned. 

Anywhere from one-third to one-half of the foreign silk goods are brought under 
specific tariffs, depending on the price of raw silk, which varies, as you have heard 
to-day. The specific duty is a good thing when the price of silk is low, and rela- 
tively not so good when the price of silk is high. Even at the high price of $5 a 
pound more than 50 per cent is brought iu under the ad valorem system ; and gentle men 
familiar with the ad valorem system know what the disadvantages to the difierent 
importers are under that system. Whenever the day shall come when this question 
shall be up again for consideration, my judgment is you may expect to hear from the 
silk manufacturers almost universally in favor of a specific rate. 

My opinion is that specific rates, although not so advantageous in theory, are 
realty the most satisfactory as a fact. They put the goods upon the scales and they 
ascL-rtiiin the weight, and the goods pay so much a pound. Under the ad valorem 
system it is a question of sworn value, and, as you know, they vary very largely, espe- 
cially where manufacturers make goods for one market that are not suitable for any 
other market; and the American market demands certain kinds of silk goods which 
are not iu demand in Europe. They like one sort of thing and we like anotheri 
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prepared differently. It is a different article in essence, and therefore we can not 
compare thein with articles that have a circulation un the other side on acconnt of 
the variation in the fabrics and in the styles. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it not also a matter of appraisement in the custom- 
house here? — A. I am satisfied that the appraiser's department is searching for the 
highest and best information it can get; but in the nature of things the appraisers 
can not arrive at it. 

Q. However, it is a question of appraisement here also, is it notf — ^A. Naturally. 

Q. Are not the goods consigned here rather than billed here under invoice ?^A. I do 
not think that is as much the case now as formerly. 

Q. It used to be? — A. Very much so. 

Q. And therefore it cume to be nearly altogether a quest'on of appraisal in this 
country? — A. Certainly. Absolutely. And they were consigned to agents of the 
foreign manufacturers after the real buyers of American importers were driven out of 
buying on the other side. 

The Philadelphia commission is on record on that question in its official report. 
In 1878 we had two examinations of the operations of the imported values of goods, 
one by the New York commission and one in Philadelphia; and the Philadelphia 
commission, after considering the advantages and defects of both systems of collect- 
ing duty, reported as follows: '*To summarize briefly the chief points of the fore- 
going comparison, the ad valorem system has the advantage of being universally 
applicable and theoretically the fairest; the specific system, on the other hand, has 
many defects in principle, as has been shown, and some decided advantages in prac- 
tice. With a tariff justly framed as to classifications, and not extending the specitic 
principle beyond just limits, superior efficiency in collection under the existing sys- 
tem of revenue service seems assured, and the end is both desirable and necessary." 

In my opinion, the Board of General Appraisers at the port of New York, which rep- 
resents in the main the best expert authority the Government possesses on such 
questions, will favor the specific system wherever it can be applied as the fairest to 
the importer and as a greater revenue producer to the Government. 

In connection with the report of Mr. Huber, I would like to present to the commis- 
sion this book which is entitled The Si Ik Industry of the United States, or the Silk Goods 
of America, and was edited by Mr. Wyckoft' in 1879. It takes up the various branches 
of the silk industry of the I'nited States, deals with them from a historical point of 
view, and brings them down to that date. I think you will be interested in the 
observations which are herein contained, because they are absolutely trustworthy. 
For instance, here is a chapter on raw silk and sewing-machine twist; and it takes 
up the ribbon and broad silks, dyeing, etc., and shows the early beginnings of the 
whole thing — from the inception of the silk industry down to that date. I take 
great pleasure in presenting it to you with our compliments. 

Mr. Wyckoff was one of my predecessors as secretary of this association and his 
work, taken in connection with Mr. Huberts treatise, will inform the commission of 
the entire history and development of the silk industry in America from its com- ■ 
mencement down to the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know what method the mills have for marketing 
their goods? Do they go through commission houses or agencies, or in what form 
of distribution are silk goods put upon the market?— A. In all ways. 

Q. Has it not been a fact that the commission houses have had control of silk goods 
for quite a number of years in this country ? — A. Mr. Huber has treated that subject 
with such great clearness in his report that I would like to refer you to what he says 
on page 56 about selling or«;anization, and conditions of sales. He is a practical 
importer and a practical manufacturer, and he has set out on that page and on page 
50 also a very full statement of the conditions. Of course, Mr. Huber is a gentleman 
who buys silk for cash and is not under the control of commission men; he is not 
ground between the upper and the nether stones, and therefore he has sympathy 
for those who are. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you give the commission reliable data as to the several 
States in which the silk industry is now established? — A. With the permission of 
Mr. S. N. D. North, chief statistician of the department of manufactures for the 
United States census of 1900, 1 am at liberty to give to the commission the following 
preliminary statement of the official returns : 
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Comparative summary of the United States, ly States: 1880, 1890, and 1900, 
[luclnding braids and trimmings.] 





Tear. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Average number of wage-earners and total 
wages. 


States. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 

65, 416 
49,382 
31, 337 


Total 
wages. 


Men. 

16 
years 

and 
over. 


Wom- 
en, 16 
years 
and 
over. 


Chil- 
dren, 
under 

16 
years. 


United States 


1900 
1890 
1880 


483 
472 
382 


$81,052,201 
51, 007, 537 
19, 125, 300 


$20, 982. 194 

17. 762, 441 

^ 146, 705 


24,206 
17, 602 
9,375 


34,797 
28,914 
16,396 


6,413 
2,866 
5,566 


California 

Connecticut 


1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1900 
1880 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1880 


5 

9 

5 

38 

35 

28 

2 

4 

10 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

20 

20 

22 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

180 

132 

106 

92 

' 185 

151 

3 

1 

3 

6 

121 

66 

49 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3- 

1 

11 

5 

6 


308, 847 

112, 283 

164, 300 

12, 166, 775 

9, 037, 042 

4, 436, 500 

(') 

259, 540 
422, 096 
82,000 
i}) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

50,400 

20, 900 

5, 549, 758 

3,353,296 

1, 306, 900 

i}) 

(1) 
29,285,792 
16, 809, 927 
6, 952, 326 
9, 800, 207 
11, 165, 918 
4, 696, 776 
130,376 
(') 

37, 830 
24,700 
20, 694, 023 
9, 362, 063 
1,379,900 
680, 252 
122, 256 
(•) 
(») 
(') 

594, 369 
(') 
1, 312. 272 
534, 426 
61,000 


117 

203 

151 

6,514 

4,964 

3,428 


.^2, 095 

68, 290 

41, 400 

2, 392, 873 

1, 847, 531 

1,026,530 


24 
49 
20 
2,763 
1,540 
785 


71 

152 

106 

3.585 

3,301 

1,990 


2 

2 

25 

166 


Delaware 


123 
653 


Illinois 


412 
756 
259 


121, 644 

241, 322 

72, 195 


81 
157 
67 


310 
589 
135 


21 


l^anSaS .. i.r..r...T.Tr-- 


10 
57 


Maine 




































Maryland 












Massachasetts 


72 

82 

8,110 

2,993 

1,826 




20, 633 

11,000 

1, 110, 234 

1,038,284 

521, 725 


28 

12 

1,102 

977 

353 


44 

56 

1,837 

1,928 

1,285 


""{I 

171 


Michigan 


88 
188 




* 










Missouri 
























New Hampshire 


• 
















1 




New Jersey 


24, 157 
17,446 
12, 549 

7,861 
12, 719 

9,633 
209 


9, 232, 532 
6, 634, 610 
4,177,745 
2, 861, 818 
4,983,063 
2, 590, 025 
. 26, 430 


11, 279 
7,773 
4,696 
3,149 
4.456 
2,405 
35 


11,679 
8,773 
5,360 
4,299 
7,983 
5,459 
119 


1,199 
899 

2,493 
413 


New York 


North Carolina 


280 

1,769 

55 






Ohio 


36 

133 

21.028 

9,330 

3,189 

455 

186 


11, 173 

12,550 

4,629,625 

2,725,285 

678, 120 

166,675 

53, 471 


8 

21 

5,214 

2,420 

1,000 

134 

49 


28 

73 

11,566 

6,617 

1,870 

326 

107 




Pennsylvania 


41 

4,249 

1,293 

319 

5 


Ehode Island 




30 


Utah 












Vermont 












Virginia 


472 


105, 056 


144 




228 


101 






All other States * 


1,080 

678 

85 


303, 171 
138,779 
15,415 


291 

145 

16 


758 
392 
62 


31 




141 

7 



^ Included In '• All other States." 

' Includes States having lesA than 3 establishments in order that the operations of individual estab- 
lishments may not be disoloBed. These establishments are distributed as follows : 1900— Delaware, 2 ; 
Maine, 1; Maryland. 2; Michigan, 2; New Hampshire, 2; Utah, 2. 1890— Maine, 1 : Michigan, 1; 
Mis.souri,l; North Carolina, 1 ; Virginia, 1. 1880— Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Missouri, 1; New Hamp- 
shire, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Vermont, 1. 
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Comparative summary of the United States j by States: 1880, 1890, and' 1900— CoutmueA. 
[Including braids and trimmings.] 





Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


Cost of 

materials ! 

used. 


Value of 
products. 


Number 

of 
• spindles. 


Looms. 


States. 


Total 1 

num- ' Power. 

ber. 


Hand. 


United States ' 


$10,264,208 |$63,405,665 

4,259,623 < 51,004,425 

j 22,467,701 


$107,256,268 
87,298,454 
41, 033, 045 


1, 977, 404 

1, 087, 395 

426,530 


44,806 
22,569 
8,474 


44,133 

20,822 

5,321 


173 
1,747 
3,153 


California 


4, 113 146. 219 


255, 902 

271,912 

159, 175 

12, 378, 981 

9,788,951 

5,881,000 


3,380 

2,817 

350 

160, 743 

129,664 

88,826 


2 

36 

24 

2,975 

1,378 

615 


2 
1' 

" "2,' 975" 

1,872 

603 




Connecticnt 


10,438 

""637," 456" 

270,426 

653 


146,406 

80,995 

7, 198, 008 

6, 201, 876 

3, 311, 206 


35 
24 


Delaware 


6 
12 


Illinois 


42,410 1 187.514 


421,088 
785,845 
244, 150 




34 
126 
64 


27 
44 
13 


7 




85, 761 


314, 855 

125, 895 

.- 


732 


82 
51 


Kansas 








]^aine - 1 - - 


















1 












1 




^arvland ............ 
















3,798 

"'382,'745' 
484,390 


34, 305 

15,760 

3, 823, 963 

3, 251, 893 

1, 990, 515 


100, 361 

35, 415 

5,957,532 

5,557,669 

3,764,260 


6 


14 

39 

1,040 

540 

241 


14 

*'i,'6i7' 

444 

88 


39 


^asaaobnsetts ........... 


97,312 
81,436 
30,450 


23 




96 
153 


Michigan 






















Miaaouri 
































"Vew S&mDBliire • . ••..•• 
































New Jersey 


4, 896, 595 
1, 356, 137 


21, 631, 118 
17, 908, 883 
9, 678, 536 
6, 570, 037 
10,174,818 
5, 331, 804 
99. 403 


39,960,662 
30, 760, 371 
17, 122, 230 
12, 706, 246 
19, 417, 796 
10, 170, 140 
135, 354 


536, 065 
359,364 
210, 783 
136, 703 
154,969 
67, 271 
18, 790 


20,672 
11,724 
4,553 
5, 268 
4,940 
2,086 
125 


20, 557 
11,487 
2.956 
5,175 
3,888 
1,095 
125 


15 
237 

1,597 


New York 


1,601,627 
1, 123, 671 


93 




1,052 
991 


North Carolina- r, 


5,159 








Ohio 


2,662 

"2'45i,*826' 
939, 051 


13, 983 

19, 495 

19, 884, 869 

12,094,389 

1, 830, 985 

818, 561 

149, 763 


33, 927 

63, 110 

31, 072, 926 

19,357,546 

3, 491, 840 

1,311,333 

229, 062 


96 


16 
22 
12,825 
3,683 
828 
533 
43 


■i2,"796* 

3,360 

566 

533 

43 


16 




22 


Pennsylvania 


942, 545 

318, 216 

25,241 

4,212 

3,393 


29 




223 

262 


Rhodft Island ^r, 


103, 454 
17, 427 








Utah 
















Vermont 
















Virginia 


15,300 


720.525 


981,600 


41, 798 


147 


147 








All other States* 


123. 635 
15,862 


1, 326, 448 
713, 254 
82, 510 


2,068,554 
995; 114 
111, 726 


35,856 
36, 704 
3,610 


785 

169 

2 


779 
169 


6 




2 









1 Includes States having less than 3 establishments in order that the operations of individual estab - 
lishmunts may not be discToaed. These establishments are distributed as follows : 1900— Delaware, 2 ; 
Maine, 1; Maryland, 2; Michigan, 2; New Hampshire, 2; Utah, 2, 1890— Maine, 1 ; Michigan, 1; Mis- 
souri, 1; North Carolina, 1; Virginia, 1. 1830— Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Missouri, 1; New Hampshire, 1: 
Bhode Island, 1 ; Vermont, 1 . 
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snoh occasions, tliey will not only get one grand prix, but many of them. We are 
convinced of it. 

** On this occasion may we be allowed to add a few remarks of general nature 
which come to our mind in discussing the American silk exhibition f 

**To the attentive observer of the economical development of the nations tbere 
are few facts so interesting as the enormous progress of the United States daring 
the last 10 years in the domain of textile industry. We may well ask ourselves liow 
old worn-out Europe, divided comparatively in small customs divisions, armed to 
the teeth, and nearly crushed by taxes, will be able to fight in future the young 
American giant. We have scarcely a doubt as to the final result of the stru^^le. 
America will remain victor on the whole line. 

" The United States to-day counts 76,000,000 inhabitants. In 1920 there will 
undoubtedly be 100,000,000. From New York to San Francisco and from New 
Orleans to Niagara Falls oue zone of customs, within which is absolute free trade; 
incomparable treasures of the soil, below and on the earth; no standing army which 
could in any way be considered as a financial burden ; no noteworthy direct taxes ; no 
socialistic party with a tendency to upset the present form of government ; no class 
hatred against capital ; the best public schools, incomparable, rich, and independ- 
ent universities; a working class highly intelligent and contented, temperate in the 
use of alcohol; a strict division of labor to the greatest extent; no German festivals 
^schuetzenfeste and sa3ngerfe8te) ; no 'blue' (iole) Mondays. 

"In the face of these conditions who can still doubt that America will within 20 
or 30 years outflank us in every, domain ? So far we thought that the American highly 
protective tariff would protect us from encountering also the American competition 
m the world's neutral markets. But, unfortunately, it seems that even this conso- 
lation is going to be taken away from us. Americans have learned from their Euro- 
pean teachers to sell below cost in foreigD countries their excess of production and 
to cover the loss by demanding higher prices in their own country. Probably the 
time is coming when we in Europe shall also have to take up the fight with silk 
goods of American origin in the markets of Great Britain. As if we had not suffi- 
cient competition there already ! '^ 

From another part of the Swiss jurors' report is taken the following chapter 
devoted to the American silk industry. [Page 24, Silk Association report.] 

'* America, — Unfortunately, we have to-day no statistical figures about the amount 
and the different kinds of production of the American silk industry during the last 
10 years. The compilation of the figures, which is now in progress in America, is 
not yet finished. The only material which we have at our disposition, enabling ns 
to come to some conclusion regarding the total production in America, is the report 
of the Silk Association of America of August, 1900. We see, for iustance, from the 
official table of imports of raw silk (Table P of the Swiss report) the imports in the 
year 1900 (from July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900) amounted to 11,268,310 pounds, valued 
at $44,549,672, against 4,917,688 pounds and $17,994,654 in 1891, or, percentually 
expressed, America imports to-day 130 per cent more raw silk than 10 years ago. 
The import increases constantly from year to year, except 1894 and 1897, and the 
values correspond nearly always with the fluctuations of prices. 

"As far as the production of broad silk in America is concerned, the American 
representative of the jury estimated it at 10,000 francs ($2,000) per loom per year, 
which, with 30,000 looms, would make a total production of 300,000,000 francs 
($60,000,000). We consider this estimate, however, decidedly exaggerated, espe- 
cially for the one reason that the American mills, as a rule, are not working fully 
the year round. Besides, we must consider the fact that the time for working in 
American mills is, in New Jersey, for instance, only 55 hours per week. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted also that this loss, in comparison to other countries, 
is at least partly compensated by the fact that in America coarser sizes of raw mate- 
rial are generally used. 

** We have found that the Swiss production amounts 'to 6,000 francs ($1,200) per 
loom per year, and if we add about 30 per cent, taking into consideration the con- 
ditions in America, we ought to arrive at about the right figure, according to our ideas, 
viz, 8,000 francs ($1,600) per loom per year. On this basis the production of broad 
silks in America would amount to about 240,000,000 francs ($48,000,000), against 
104,000,000 francs ($20,800,000) for Zurich, and 412,500,000 francs ($82,500,000) for 
Lyons. We emphasize distinctly that we speak now only of broad silks, as other- 
wise a production of 240,000,000 francs ($48,000,000) against a raw-silk import of 
$44,550,000 (which, however, will not nearly amount to so much this year) would 
seem totally incorrect. Against the import of raw silk we naturally ought to oppose 
the whole production of the American silk industry, which also occupies 7,000 rib- 
bon looms, besides the production of sewing silks, twist silks, etc. The total pro- 
duction is estimated at $80,000,000. 

'' As the whole production is sold exclusively in the same country, these figures 
show what an enormous, steadily increasing ability of consumption the American 
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reji^arding the business, but I am ready to answer any.thing you gentlemen see fit to 
ask. 

Q. Where are the mills located in which you are interested? — A. In Paterson; 
Carbondale, Pa. ; we have also started one in Norfolk, Va. 

Q. What kind of goods are you producing in these several mills? — A. We are pro- 
ducing a little of everything ; plain ^^oods, fancy goods. We try to make anything 
that is going in the silk business, in the silk line. 

Q. In your mercantile business do you dispose of the goods of other manufacturers 
as well as those of yoar own companies? — A.. We are practically the agents of Wil- 
liam Schroeder, of Crefeld, selling his foreign products here as a commission house. 

Q. So you are an importer as well as a manufacturer? — A. I am. 

Q. We shall be glad to have you give us information in regard to the course of 
the trade in recent years, the production at home, the tendency of prices, whether 
upward or downward, and the effect of the competition here of foreign goods? — A. 
As far as domestic business is concerned, I can not add anything at all to that most 
able paper which Mr. Huber has given you, and which has been presented to you 
by Mr. Allen. It really covers all the ground. All prices are entirely controlled" by 
competition, ignoring the cost of the product altogether. In other words, if there 
is an overproduction here, the price goes down; the manufacturer has to realize on 
his merchandise. 

Q. If there is an excess of importation does that have a similar effect ? — A. A simi- 
lar effect naturally on both the price of the imported product and the price of the 
domestic product. The price is entirely regulated by the demand for the article. 

Q. Are the goods which you import substantially the same kind as those which 
you manufacture? — A. Not exactly; no. There are certain specialties of the better 
qualities that we import in other things, things that we have practically to import, 
with the manufacture of which we can not compete in this country. 

Q. In so far, then, as they are essential they are not strictly competitive? — A. Not 
strictly competitive; no. There are certain specialties indifferent branches used 
for different purposes where they still compete and which we still import quite 
extensively. 

Q. But is it not a fact that they take the place of goods which would otherwise be 
used, the product of American looms? — A. Not exactly. It is a question. A good 
deal of style, disposition, fashion, things which originate abroad come to us from 
abroad first, which eventually are copied here. That is about the extent of it. 

Q. Do you export as well as import?— A. No; we do not export at all. In fact 
there is nothing in the export line just at present. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) It has been stated that the production in this country is 85 
millions per annum; what percentage of that goes abroad? — A. I do not think any 
at ^.11. It would be infinitesimal. I think, however, people have sent some specimens 
abroad which have competed favorably. 

Q. What is the meaning, then, on page 24 of the statement of Mr. Schwarzeubach, 
which Mr. Allen has quoted? — A. I think he means to state that Americans have 
learned from their competitors abroad that their excess product should be disposed 
of in other markets than the home markets; in other words, insuring a buyer that 
his price is not reduced before he gets a chance to dispose of his merchandise, 
which happens in this country to a great extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) So far as American exportation is concerned, he is speaking 
in the future? — A. In the future; yes. 

Q (f3y Senator Kyle.) What would be the effect upon the American consumer in 
case any great disaster should overtake the American producers of silk? — A. It 
would be disastrous to the consumer undoubtedly, because the consumer would 
undoubtedly have to pay a great deal higher price for merchandise than he is paying 
to-day, and it would put the control absolutely in the hands of the foreign manu- 
facturer. He could advance his price or do whatever he pleased. The consumer 
is benefited to-day, really h^ the competition that exists between the American 
manufacturers. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If there were no imports whatever, do you think this com- 
petition would be as severe as now? — A. It would leave a field for the making of 
some qualities which are not made here now, but I think good, healthy competition 
from all over the world is a very jjood thing. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle ) What is the consumption of raw silk in the United 
States? — A. What do you mean by raw silk? 

Q. Of the manufactured silk?— A I really could not give you that. 

Senator Kyle. What I wish to bring out is information as to what extent the 
American manufacturer is expanding trade — getting hold of the American market ? — 
A. Mr. Ruber's report is 70 per cent of 75 millions. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you speaking now of broad goods — piece goods? — A. Of 
broad goods only. 

Q. The total consumption would be measured by the domestic production and 
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imports, wonld it not? — A. All imports of broad goods, of course, enters, I think^ 
inclading ribbons — which I know nothing about — and other goods. 

Q. If the total production is about $85,000,000 a year and the total importation 
about $30,000,000 a year, the two together would measure the domestic cousump- 
tion? — A. Yes. 

Mr. Allen. Eighty-five millions are not all broad silks. They are only a fraction 
of it. 

Mr. Clarkk. Do you see any occasion for any change in the tariff on silk goods? — 
A. (By Witness.) Only in the line of making it generally specitic instead of having 
ad valorem and specific duties mixed. I think it has been of more benefit to the 
importer, the foreign manufacturer, and the domestic manufacturer ; more satisfactory. 

Q. Is the need so you would care to see a tariff revision entered upou speedily? — 
A. Not at all. I think the country better off without it. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the effect of a general revision of the tariff upon 
the business interests of the country while it is ponding? — A. Well, as a genesal 
rule, a stagnation of business ensues during the period. The buyer does not know 
what is gomg to be enacted, and naturally holds off. We have seen that during the 
administration of the last tariff, that for 6 or 8 months business was practically 
stagnant, paralyzed. 

Q. Are tne European goods which you import all manufactured inCrefeld? — A. In 
Crefeld — in Prussia. 

Q. Your house does not import any from France?— A. None whatever. 

Q. From which European country do we get our chief imports of silk? — A. I am 
not quite sure about that, but I should say Frauce leads, though the competition 
may be very close between Germany and Switzerland. How is that, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Allen. There is a table, on page 107 of the association's report, that gives that 
information. It is as follows : 

Imports of raw silky by countries of export, for the last 4 calendar years, 1897 to 1900, 

[As given by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington.] 



From— 



France 

Italy 

China 

Japan 

Other countries 

Totals ... 



1899. 



Pounds. I Value. , Pounds. Value. 



362, 241 91, eOO, 1 17 329, 493 $1, 304, 861 

2, 060, 258 9, 563, 115 2, 151, 893 9. 370, 750 

2,533,570 7,901,429 3,643,49110,854,071 

3, 189, 153 12, 390, 780 5, 595, 382 20, 927, 890 

66,614 266,090 99, 6H7| 319,106 



8, 211, 836 31, 790, 531 11, 619, 946 42, 776, 678 



1898. 



1897. 



Pounds. I Value. | Pounds. I Value. 

326, 617!$!, 174, 747i 291,719 $970,677 

l,903,850i 7,134,094 1,290,888 4,474,447 

1,945,421, 4,560,750 2,996,828 7,271,982 

3, 850, 62112, 505, 4401 5, 356, 229 15, 838, 977 

440,7151 1,211,103 116, 15l| 302,055 



8, 467, 224 26, 586, 134 10, 051, 815 28, 864, 13g 



Frankun Allen, Secretary. 
Silk A8socla.tion op America, 

New York City, March, 1901. 

The Witness. That is raw silk. I do not think the otber is stated. 
Mr. Allbn. Yes, it is ; on page 109, Here it is : 

Silk textiles from all countries, by countries, imported into the United States for the last five 

calendar years, 1896 to 1900, 

[As given by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Washington.] 

[Invoice A'alue in dollars.'] 



Countries. 



1900. 



1899. 



1898. 



1897. 



France $14,360,318 i$12,193,295 

4,988,513 

3, 986, 018 

2. 564, 764 

127, 001 147, 633 

28, H36 51. 534 

475, 720 438, 736 

7.), 216 34, 134 

2,998,851 3,240,743 

1. 59, 657 150,448 

86,610 78,866 



aormany i 4,700,518 , 

Switzerland ! 4,171,845 I 

England ! 2,534,940 

Austria-Hungary 

Beliiium 1 

Italy 

Other European countriea . 

Japan 

China 

Other Asiatic countries . . . 



.flO, 676, 467 

4,598,051 

3, 797, 257 

2, 685, 546 

172, 910 

36, 352 

308, 089 

40, 725 

2, 707, 107 

145, 636 

53, 279 



$11, 
4, 
3, 
1, 



Total annual imports i 29, 719, 518 27, 880. 684 25,287, 419 25, 248, 409 



928, 540 
851, 886 
499, 361 
881,428 
129, 728 

32, 856 
323, 692 

43, 960 
375, 631 
126, 292 

55, 035 



1896. 



$9, 017, 220 

5, 092, 822 

2, 670, 002 

2, 055, 706 

161, 067 

40, 009 

297, 472 

27, 670 

2, 037, 880 

212, 615 

74, 386> 



21, 686. 849 



* Foreign invoice values only are given, to which are to bo added freiglit, revenue duty, importers* 
profits, and occasional advances on invoices to represent cost to American consumer. 
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Comparative view hy articlee, 
[Invoice value in dollars.*] 



Articles. 



1900. 



Dress and silk piece goods $14, 395, 488 $14, 

Ribbons 1,903,365 I 1, 

Laces and embroideries , 3,031,156 | 3, 

Spun silk in skeinSf cops, warps, or od i 

beams ', 3,343,622 | 2, 

Velvets, plashes, and other pile fabrics.. I 2,887,283 I 1, 
Clothing, ready-made, and wearing ap- i 

r^rel 1,743,335 1, 

other not specially provided for 2,416,269 2, 



223,957 
673, 456 
259, 378 

745,718 
788, 775 

696, 198 
493, 202 



1808. 



1807. 



$12, 589, 361 ! $8, 174, 542 

1,950,193 l,480,ri61 

3, 250, 704 I 2, 595, 103 

885,295 I 1,130,146 



1896. 



$6, 295, 653 
959, 358 

1,871,845 

1, 041, 110 



082, 173 Not separately cla88iae<l 



1,591,708 
4,028,985 



2, 348, 024 
9, 520, 533 



2, 481, 839 
9, 037, 041 



Total annual imports 29, 719, 518 27, 880, 684 ; 25, 287, 419 25, 248, 409 I 21, 686, 849 



• Foreign invoice values only are ^iven, to which are to be added freight, revenue duty, importers' 
profits, and occasional advances on invoices to represent cost to American consumer. 



Makch, 1901. 



Franklin Allen, Secretary- 



The Witness. You see France leads by some $10,000,000, Germany coming next, 
and Switzerland a close third. 

Q. If by any means there shonld be a reduction of duty on goods imported from 
France and not from Germany, how would that aftect the importation from Ger- 
many? — A. It is a very hard thing to say, the class of merchandise manufactured in 
the different countries varies so much. France will always have a field for imports 
when other countries have not, because the fashions really originate there and they 
make these better qualities of goods for us. It is the best market to go to for any- 
thing in that line. 

Q. If there should be a reduction of 5 per cent in the duties on silk goods imported 
from France, would that be likely, in your judgment, to discriminate a<>:ainst any of 
the silk goods* imported from Germany? — A. It Avould undoubtedly facilitate the 
importation of goods from France. How it would affect the German market I am 
unable to say. As a matter of fact, I do not think the Germans compete largely in 
any oiie article with the French. Their style is different, and their goods are used 
for a different purpose to a large extent. Therefore it is very hard for me to answer 
that question. 

Q. Would you as an importer of German silk goods consider yourself entitled to a 
reduction in the duty on those goods similar to any reduction that might be made on 
silk goods of any kind from France? — A. I most certainly would. 

Q. I would like to make an inquiry in respect to the importation of foreign goods 
into this market. Has there at any time been an excessive importation and conse- 
quent lowering of the American market? — A. In former years; not so much of late 
years, since specific duties have ruled. 

Q. How far back "would you go? — A. I presume up to 7 or 8 years ago many goods 
came here and were sold at the best price the buyer would give, irrespective of the 
cost. It was a question of realizing on a surplus owing to trade conditions in 
Europe, or state of business, or whatever it was. 

Q. Is not the consumption of silk or dress goods and other wide goods in this 
country as much as that of the whole of Europe? — A. I should think it is. 

Q. Would you say that legislation, tariff* or otherwise, is an important means of 
inducing and cherishing and regulating the silk industry of this country ? — A. I am 
not quite prepared to answer that question. 

Q. Would the silk industry of this country ever have been established without 
the tariff? — A. Never, so far as broad silk weaving is concerned. 

Q. Do you think the rates in the tariff of 1897 are sufficient both to steady prices 
and to give a fair return to the American manufacturer? — A. Yes. 

Q. Without creating any monopoly in the home market? — A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke of competition ; is there sufficient competition in the home market 
to regulate prices independent of any foreign importation? — A. Yes. Competition 
is very fierce. 

Q. Would you say that it has been coming close to the line of ruinous in the two 
years past? — A, It has. The weaker people of course suffer very much more than 
the older and well-established houses who have sufficient means to carry on their 
business. 

Q. What effect has the manufacture of the finest fancy cotton fabrics for summer 
goods had on the manufacture of silk goods ?— A. At times it is quite excessive. That 
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is regulated by the fashion. A woman will use fancy silks for two or three years, . 
and then she finds the article is setting common and she will go to cotton goods. 
So, we are altogether at sea on that thing. That is regulated a good deal by the 
whims of fashion. 

Q. Would yon say generally that the silk industry at the present time is in a fairly 
prosperous conditionf — A. Yes; I would say it is fairly prosperous. 

Q. Has that condition of the trade been brought about simply by supply and 
demand, or by competition f — A. By competition more than anything else. 

Q. Do you know of any arrangement between manufacturers and others for the 
sustaining of prices? — A.* There is absolutely none. I can tell you that positively. 

Q. There are no elements of the so-called trust in the silk industry in this coun- 
try ? — A. No. I would not think it possible. 

' Q. Do you think the silk industry is one of the excepted industries of this country 
where the tariff has absolutely nothing to do with itf~A. Certainly not. It has 
much to do with it. 

Q. What are the conditions of the operatives in your factories now?' Are they bet- 
ter now than 8 or 10 years ago? — A. They keep on improving. My knowledge of 
manufacturing does not date back much more than 10 years. 

Q. And free from strikes? — A. We have been; yes. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) Do you employ union labor? — A. The unions, as I under- 
stand them, are quite different in the silk trade from what they are in others. 
There are more or less shop unions— unions of the mills within themselves — and 
while they belong at times to the general unions they are not dominated as much as 
in other trades by the general union. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How about the importation of silk weavers under con- 
tract? — A. I do not know of any having been imported in that way. I do not believe 
there have been any such Importations for many years. 

Q. Were there not some imported a few months back ?— A. I hardly think so. The 
extension of this business throughout the country and the improvement in machinery 
has made it so that domestic help is taken in preference to the foreign. They are 
more active and have more push. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) What proportion exists between male and female employees 
in silk manufacture? — A. That depends entirely. In the out-of-town mills throifgh- 
out Penusylvania the proportion is in favor of women, because the men in those 
localities mostly have employment in the mines or iron works, etc. In Paterson the 
men predominate, as they do in the older silk centers, where the women can find 
other employment and where the men have none. They are practically the old stock 
of weavers which came over here from England and settled down in Paterson and 
Union Hill and other places. 

Q. Their children work in the mill? — A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 



New York, N. Y\, May S2, 190L 

TESTIMONY OF MR. lEA DIMOCK, 

President Nonotuck Silk Company, 

The special subcommission being in session, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Ira Dimock 
was introduced as a witness at 2.40 p.m., and, being first duly sworn, testified as 
follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Pleasegiveyour name, post-office address, and occupation ? — 
A. Ira Dimock; Hartford, Conn.; president of the Nonotuck Silk Company. 

Q. What kind of silk goods do you produce? — ^A. Threads of all kinds, for sewing 
purposes. 

Q. The commission will be pleased to have you explain in regard to the develop- 
ment of this industry and any facts incident to it that may occur to you. — A. I have 
been with the present company 43 years. When I went with it the company was 
taking 250 pounds of silk a week. We now take 6,000 pounds. We employed about 
50 hands in 1858, and we now employ about 750. You will see from those figures 
what the development has been. I might give you a little history. When I went 
there, probably 99 per cent of the silk was put up in skeins. A few little spools 
were made of 24 yards, but of no account. To go back a little farther. In February, 
1852, wo made the first machine twist for Mr. Singer, who was then experimenting 
with the sewing machine in Boston. At his earnest solicitation we made 5 pounds 
of what is now known as machine twist, upon his promise to take it and pay for it 
a pound at a time. It was all he was able to take. When we took him a pound he 
said, ''Can you make me any more as good as that?'' We said, '' Certainly.'' He 
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. said, "I want all you can make." He lived to verify those words. In the first year 
of the war of the rebellion we sold him $100,000 worth, which was all we could spare 
him, so he bought a silk factory in Newark to make his own silk, because we could 
not supply it. Now, probably 99 per cent of all the silk is put up on spools. 

Anticipating that yon would be asking questions on the topical plan that you have 
adopted, I took the liberty to post myself upon answers which, if they are interest- 
ing, might be considered a part of my evidence. It might probably save time to 
hastily run over this. 

As to question 1, I do not think any labor organization exists with us at the pres- 
ent time. 

2. As to the growth of trades unionism, etc., such ideas are in the air, and our 
help are approached by letter and personal interviews of the promoters. 

3. Of course, it is feasible to incorporate trades unions. The legal effect is a tan- 
gled subject. I want here to make a suggestion. If any means could be found to 
induce or compel trade unions to ascertain the desire of their members as to a strike, 
if they would -adopt the Australian ballot, I think the effect would be magical. I 
believe that if one-third of the employees of any concern desire to strike, and two- 
thirds are opposed to striking, a strike will be ordered because no one dares to vote 
against it, because if he does so he will be socially ostracized. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you know that in some of the labor organizations of 
the country it requires a two-thirds vote and it requires the secret ballot to order a 
strike? — A. Then I will qualify my remarks, if the ballot has been adopted. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) As I understand the witness, you thoroughly indorse that 
view? — A. I do. 

4. As to relations to nonunion labor and the right to liberty of contract, I should 
say the individual has a right tO make contracts even if the liberty is not granted by 
labor organizations. 

5. We hire some unskilled labor. It is not organized. 

6. Strikes are seldom. Some inefficient, ignorant ringleader is generally the unsuc- 
cessful cause. 

7. Strikes and lockouts are bad for the workmen. Often, if not always, they cause 
a serious inconvenience and loss to the employer and a damage to the community at 
large. 

13. We have paid weekly wages since 1886; we are required to pay every week by 
the Massachusetts State law. The system is a benefit to the help, as it enables them 
to pay as they go and does not compel them to run store bills. Storekeepers prefer 
weekly payment. In consequence of 'the law we hire 1 extra man to keep the pay 
roll. 

14. Most of our female help work by the piece. Most of the men work by the <lay. 
There is no overtime by girls and minors under 18 on account of the law making 58 
hours a week's work. Men do occasionally work overtime for repairs, etc. 

17. All our help are paid in cash. 

18. No tines imposed except in rare instances and where valuable work is injured. 

19. We own houses that are rented to 57 employees. 

20. I believe we pay as high for the class of work done as any other manufacturer 
in the State. 

21. Wages have steadily advanced during the last 50 years, and are now fully 100 
per cent higher than 50 years ago. I. might add that the hours of labor have been 
shortened 20 per cent. When I first went into the silk business we worked 14 hours 
in the longest days in the summer. We did as the farmers did, worked from as soon 
as you could see until as long as you could see. That was the rule. We averaged 
fully 12 hours through the year. That was before I went with the Nonotuck Company. 

22. Social conditions are much improved on account of the better education now 
received, because of the opening of free libraries and reading rooms and the publica- 
tion of newspapers, periodicals, etc. 

24. Total number now employed about 750. In 1851 we probably had about 50 
hands. 

27. Children can work when 14 years of age, provided they furnish a certificate 
from the school superintendent that they attend night school. We have established 
a night school ourselves. This certificate must be kept on file by the concern em- 
ploying such children, and their names must also be posted iiear the principal outran ce 
of the building where they are employed. These regulations are observed until the 
child becomes 16 years of age. 

28. The causes of irregularity of employment are the falling off of orders in the 
summer time and help leaving for vacations. 

29. The average number of days employed in the year is 306. We have never 
failed to furnish full employment, except for a few weeks when the war of the rebel- 
lion commenced. 

30. We have very few apprentices. Occasionally a boy who works here is bound 
out under the terms of Oliver Smith's will. Oliver Smith left about $1,200,000 in Ms 
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with them. I think it is a right they have. As to whether it is a benefit to them, 
I am not so sure about that. 

Q. What are the extremes of wages paid? — A. The average wages of our girls is 
$7.50 a week. The average of our men is about $12 a week. 

Q. I understood you to say they make substantially full time throughout the 
year? — A. Yes; they do not loaf on our account. We have sometimes been very 
much inconvenienced, but nearly every one of them takes a vacation just as much 
as you or I would. We have a good many girls that go away during about two 
months in the summer and take situations in hotels up in New Hampshire as wait- 
resses, for the change that it gives them, and they do not lose any time. Others are 
able to go without taking situations. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make along the line of remedial legislation in con- 
nection with your industry? — A. Everything seems to me to be running nicely at 
the present time. We do not require anything different. The duties ou spun silk 
are fairly low, but still I would not recommend any change. As regards sewing 
silk, I do not suppose that there is to-day the half of 1 per cent imported into this 
country. 

Q. Do you think more would be imported if the duties were taken off ?— A. I think 
there would be if the duties were wholly taken off. It is likely they might be 
lowered somewhat on sewing silk and twist. 

Q. Would there be any advantage in lowering them so far as the price to the con- 
sumer is concerned? — ^A. I will assure you that the consumer gets his goods to-day 
as cheaply as the manufacturers here can afford to produce them. After you have 
been in the business, with home competition you will- find it is pretty rank. In our 
line of business competition is such that a- man has got to get up early in the morn- 
ing and hustle to be able to make his dividends. There are men in our employ that 
never fail to be at the mill when the wheels start in the morning at a little before 7 
o'clock. They never fail to be there. Our late treasurer, I know, said several years 
ago to Arthur Hill, one of the stockholders, a young man: •* Arthur, I have been 
here at the mill for 25 years when the wheels started in the morning. If you want 
to perform that task, I will turn it over to you. It is necessary that some of the 
proprietors be here when the wheels start; if not, in a little time the help will fall 
away." Mr. Hill said he would just as soon do it, but often he did not, and wanted 
the treasurer to take the job back. Mr. Porter has been there 45 years, I think, and 
he never fails to be on hand as soon as any of the help. That is the way with home 
competition when you get enough of it. 

Q. Do you find that the restrictive laws, of Massachusetts as to hours of labor and 
the employment of mindrs and women in any way interfere with your business? — 
A. No. We have only about 30 employees that are under 16 years of age. 

Q. You, on the whole, approve of these restrictive laws? — A. Yes; I think it is 
better that we should have them than not. I think the authorities are a little dom- 
ineering in some of their requirements. If a belt should break and we should stop 
' 2 or 3 hours, we can make up that time provided we notify the police that we are 
going to run a little overtime to make up for lost time. And they actually tell us 
what time we must start in the morning. 

Q. Have you any objection to leaving with us those police regulations? — A. Cer- 
tainly not.' 

While I think that some of those requirements are stepping pretty close to the 
toes of private rights, yet there is nothing we can not comply with, and if it is 
pleasing to the help, we do not object. We comply with them, although some of 
them seem to be quite dictatorial. 

Q. On the whole, you recognize that the high condition of American labor is bene- 
ficial to American industry in general? — A. I have no doubt that educated employ ees 
are more efficient. I believe that we get more out of our help than employers do 
abroad. 

Q. You recognize that the prosperity of your industry depends largely upon the 
purchasing power of the American people? — A. Yes; quite largely ; and, of course, 
we have been protected in our industries until home competition has brought prices, 
in my judgment, below what they ever would have been if we had never had any 
manufacturing here, and if the duties were to be blotted out I believe prices would 
be very much higher. 

Q. You recognize that protection is as necessary to the established industry as it 
once was to the infant industry? — A. Not in our line. I believe we oould do with 
less duty, but in the weaving, in the higher grades and more intricate kinds of weav- 
ing, I think the manufacturers have to have their protection for quite a good while 
yet. Where labor enters largely into the cost of the article, we can not do without 
it. I believe that in the sewing-silk line we might safely lower the duty. 

' The regulations are printed as an appendix to Mr. Dimock's testimony. 
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Q. Would there be any advantage to the consumer in the lowering of duties? — A. 
Not at all. I do not believe we would get anj^ foreign silk. In fact, the foreign 
silks are not to be compared with ours. As far back as 1858 I took over a pound of 
machine twist and showed it to a great many mauufacturers in England, and they 
said, *' Beautiful ! beautiful ! What did you make that out off" 

I said, '' Out of the highest grade of Sattlee silk.'' 

They replied, "Why, that is wicked. We think we can make sewing silk out of 
almost anything. We only use hi^h-grade Sattlee for the best dress goods." 

I said, ** We do not think anything is too good for machine twist." 

One man said, " It is like the children coming over here to teach the parents." 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is your help almost -exclusively American? — ^A. We have a 
great many Germans and a good many Irish. We have all sorts. 

Q. Are the Germans and Irish recent immigrants? — A. No; a great many of them 
live right in our village and many of them own their own places. 

Q. When you say Germans and Irish do you mean of the present generation or 
descendants? — A. Many of them are descendants. We have people who have lived 
with us many years and who have brought up their families with us. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Most of them have become American citizens? — A. Largely. 
I know there was one time when we had 30 girls married out of our spooling room 
in 30 months. I tell our people they are a little too fine. We had 6 or 8 that had 
been school-teachers, but got tired of that calling. Many of them are daughters of 
farmers that live back in the hills, and who would gladly keep them at home, but 
they want to get down in the village where they can see something. The work is 
neat and clean. We have a boarding house that is unexceptional, and we look after it. 
We require the girls to go to their rooms at half past 9, and lights to be out at 
10; but if thej- want to go to a concert or the theater they aro to notify the board- 
ing-house keeper, who is always up to let them in. We do that because there are 
some girls that want to go to bed and go to sleep at 10 o'clock and do not want the 
house disturbed. We do it for their benefit. Then, we say to parents and brothers 
who live at a distance, " You can safely let your sister or your daughter come down 
here to the Nonotuck Mills. She is looked after, and is required to be in at suitable 
hours. We have an interest in her." 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmax.) How large a place is it? — A. Only about 3,000 or 3,500. 
If there should be a black sheep get in among our girls, they would themselves make 
it too hot and she would have to get out. 

Q. You think the morality of the help A. (Interrupting.) It is of the highest 

kind, and everything is nice about the mills. For instance, our lavatories are just 
as good as you will find in this hotel— just as clean and just as good. Our employees 
are ladies and gentlemen, and th€$y certainly conduct themselves as such. They are 
entitled to the title, if good conduct would give it to them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do they have just as good social standing in your com- 
munity as though they did not work? — A. Yes; I told you we had 30 girls married 
in 30 months. They were a little too fine, and there were naturally young fellows 
around picking them up. We have now, as I tell you, Germans and a good many 
Irish. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you any of the French-Canadian element? — A, We 
have a few, and they make very good help, too. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any further statement? — A. I do not believe 
I do. Everything is running nicely with ns, and I do not see why anything should 
be disturbed. 

Q. You are in favor of letting existing laws remain substantially as they are? — A. 
I see no object in changing them. Still, I am frank to admit to you that I believe 
we could stand a considerably lower duty on sewing silk. It might be lowered 50 
per cent. I do not suppose the foreign makers can come in here to-day and put 
down their sewing silk to any advantage. One reason is on account of the colors. 
We do not know ourselves 24 hours ahead what colors may be ordered. We have 
about 200 colors, and when our customers order them they expect them sent within 
48 hours. What would a foreigner do in undertaking to fill orders for colored 
sewing silks? 

Q. You do not see any advantage, then, whatever in the reduction of the duties 
even though some of the duties might not be needed? — A. No; I think that yon 
have to nurse the weavers for a while longer, but home competition will put the 
prices down just as low as the article can be furnished and pay the wages demanded. 
There is no question of that. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Appbndix to Mr. Dimock's Testimont. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Boston, Mass,, August 1, 1898. 
To whom it may concern: 
Attention is called to the following act: 

Chap. 494. An act to regulate the employment of labor. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. No child under 14 years of age shall be employed in any factory, work- 
shop; or mercantile establishment. No such child shall be employed in any work 
performed for wages or other compensation, to whomsoever payable, during the 
hours when the public schools of the town or city in which he resides are in session, 
nor be employed at any work before the hour of 6 o'clock in the morning or after 
the hour of 7 o'clock in the evening. 

Sec. 2. No child under 16 years of age shall be employed in any factory, work- 
shop, or mercantile establishment, unless the person or corporation employing him 
procures and keeps on file and accessible to the truant officers of the town or city, 
and to the district police and inspectors of factories, an age and schooling certificate 
as hereinafter pirescribed, and keeps two complete lists of all such children employed 
therein, one on tile and one conspicuously posted near the principal entrance of the 
building in which such children are employed, and also keeps on file a complete list, 
and sends to the superintendent of schools, or, where there is no superintendent, to 
the school committee, the names of all minors employed therein who can not read 
at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language. 

Sfx\ 3. An age and schooling certificate shall be approved only by the superin- 
tendent of schools or by a person authorized by him in writing, or, where there is 
no superintendent of schools, by a person authorized by the school committee: Pro- 
vided, That no member of a school committee or other person authorized as aforesaid 
shall have authority to approve such certificate for any child then in or about to 
enter his own employment, or the employment of a firm or corporation of which he 
is a member, officer, or employee. The person approving the certificate shall have 
authority to administer the oath provided for therein, but no fee shall be charged 
therefor. 

Skc. 4. An age and schooling certificate shall not be approved unless satisfactory 
evidence is furnished by the last school census, the certificate of birth or baptism of 
such child, the register of birth of such child with a town or city clerk, or in some 
other manner, that such child is of the age stated in the certificate. 

Sec. 5. The age and schooling certificate of a child under 16 years of age shall not 
be approved and signed until he presents to the person authorized to approve and 
sign the same an employment ticket as hereinafter prescribed, duly filled out and 
signed. A duplicate of each age and schooling certificate shaJl be filled out and 
shall be kept on file by the school committee. Any explanatory matter may be 
printed with such certificate in the discretion of the school committee or superin- 
tendent of schools. The employment ticket and the age and schooling certificate 
shall be separately printed, and shall be filled out, signed, and held or surrendered, 
as indicated in the following forms : 

'* employment ticket, laws of 1898. 

''When [name of child], height [feet and inches], complexion [fair or dark], hair 
[color], presents an age and schooling certificate duly signed, I intend to employ 
[him or her J . 

(Signature of intending employer or agent.) 

(Town or city, and date.) 

"age and schooling certificate, laws of 1898. 

''This certifies that I am the [father, mother, guardian, or custodian] of [name of 
child], and that [he or she] was born at [name of town or city], in the county of 

[name of county, if known], and State [or county] of , on the [day and year 

of birth], and is now [number of years and months] old. 

(Signature of father, mother, guardian, or custodian.) 

(Town or city, and date. ) 

"Then personally appeared before me the above-named [name of person signing], 
and made oath that the foregoing certificate by [him or her] signed is true to the 
best of [his or her] knowledge and belief. 1 hereby approve the foregoing certifi- 
cate of [name of child], height [feet and inches], complexion [fair or dark], hair 
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[color], haviug do sufficient reason to doubt that [he or she] is of the age therein 
certified. I hereby certify that [he or she] [can or can not] read at sight and [can 
or can not] write legibly simple sentences in the English language. 

**Thi8 certificate belongs to [name of child in whose behalf it is drawn], and is to 
be surrendered to [him or her], whenever [he or she] leaves the service of the cor- 
poration or employer holding the same; but if not claimed by said child within 30 
days from such time it shall be returned to the superintendent of schools, or, where 
there is no superintendent of schools, to the school committee. 

(Signature of person authorized to approve and 
sign, with official character or authority.) 
(Town or city, and date.) 

''In the case of a child who can not read at sight and write legibly simple sen- 
tences in the English language the certificate shall continue as follows, alter the 
word * language : ° 

*'I hereby certify that [he or she] is regularly attending the [name] public even- 
ing school. This certificate shall continue in force only so long as the regular 
attendance of said child at the evening school is indorsed weekly b}*^ a teacher 
thereof." 

Sec. 6. Whoever employs a child under 16 years of age, and whoever having under 
his control a child under such age permits such child to be employed, in violation of 
section 1 or 2 of this act, shall for such offense be fined not more than $50; and 
whoever continues to employ any child in violation of either of said sections of this 
act after being notified by a truant officer or an inspector of factories thereof, shall 
for every day thereafter that such employment continues be fined not less than 
$5 nor more than $20. A failure to produce to a truant officer or inspector of 
factories any age and schooling certificate or list required by this act shall be prima 
facie evidence of the illegal employment of any person whose age and schooling 
certificate is not produced or whose name is not so listed. Any corporation or 
employer retaining any age and schooling certificate in violation of section 5 of this 
Act shall be fined $10. Every person authorized to sign the certificate prescribed 
by section 5 of this act who knowingly certifies to any materially false statement 
therein shall be fined not more than $50. 

Skc. 7. No person shall employ any minor over 14 years of age, and no parent, 
guardian, or custodian shall permit to be employed any such minor uuder his con- 
trol, who can not read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English 
language, while a public evening school is maintained in the town or city in which 
such minor resides, unless such minor is a regular attendant at such eveuing school 
or at a day school : Provided^ That upon presentation by such minor of a certificate 
signed by a regular practicing physician, and satisfactory to the superintendent of 
schools, or, where there is no saperintendent of schools, the school committee, show- 
ing that the physical condition of such minor would render such attendance in addi- 
tion to daily labor prejudicial to his health, said superintendent of schools or school 
committee shall issue a permit authorizing the employment of snch minor for such 
period as said superintendent of schools or school committee may determine. Said 
superintendent of schools or school committee, or teachers acting under authority 
thereof, may excuse any absence from such evening school arising from justifiable 
canse. Any person who employs a minor in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall forfeit for each offense not more than $100 for the use of the evening schools of 
such town or oily. Any parent, guardian, or custodian who permits to be employed 
any minor under his control in violation of the provisions of this section shall forfeit 
not more than $20 for the use of the evening schools of snch town or city. 

Sec. 8. Truant officers may visit the factories, workshops, and mercantile estab- 
lishments in their several towns and cities and ascertain whether any minors are 
•employed therein contrary to the provisions of this act, and they shall report any 
cases of such illegal employment to the school committee and to the chief of the dis- 
trict police, or to the inspector of factories for the district. Inspectors of factories 
and truant officers may require that the age and schooling certificates and lists pro- 
vided for in this act of minors employed in such factories, workshops, or mercantile 
establishments, shall be produced for their inspection. Complaints for offenses 
under this act shall be brought by inspectors of factories. 

Sec. 9. Sections 13, 14, 16 to 25 inclusive, 67, 69, and 70 of chapter 508 of the acts 
of the year 1894, and all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect on the Ist day of September in the year 1898. 

Approved June 2, 1898. 

Respectfully, Rufus R Wade, 

Chief Inspector Public Buildings^ Factories^ and Workshops, 

168a 3 
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New York City, May £0, 1901, 

TESTIMONY OF MK. CHAELES F. HOMEE, 

Treasurer Silk Association of America. 

The special subcommission being in session, Mr. CLirke presiding, Mr. Charles F, 
Homer was introduced as a witness at 3.20 p. m., and, being first duly swom, testi- 
fied as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you give your name, post oflSce address, and occupa- 
tion? — A. Charles F. Homer, treasurer Silk Association of America. I am not in 
business now. My address is at the office of the Silk Association. 

Q. Have you been engaged in the importation of silk goods and in the manufac- 
ture of silk goods in this country? — A. Both. 

Q. Will you please proceed in your own way to speak of the conditions of the silk- 
producing industry in this country, and how it is affected by laws and by competition, 
domestic and foreign? — A. Your questiou leads to a dinsertation upou the silk indus- 
try, and that is a very broad questiou. 1 can only say that the protective tariff has 
been the cause of the remarkable development in this industry, and that prior to 
the high tariff, caused by the necessity of the civil war, the silk industry in this 
country was a very small factor. When the duty of 60 per cent was placed upon it 
(as I recollect, as a war measure), it immediately caused those who were interested 
in the silk-importing business to consider the possibilities of manufacturing here, 
and stimulated those who had been previously interested in a small way. I do not 
think that there is any industry more complicated and intricate in its details than 
this, and I do not think that any business in the world has shown the same results — 
the masterful treatment of all the different branches of the business, and given a 
wider field for the inventive genius of our own people. The statistics will show 
that since the war we have made a complete conquest of this market, for whenit 
commenced it was controlled entirely by those interested in the importing busines, 
and the market was supplied by the European product almost exclusively, whereas 
to-day the market is supplied, with but very few exceptions, by the production of 
American looms and labor, and those exceptions are mostly articles of high fash- 
ionable novelties, and for which there is comparatively limited demand in quantty, 
such as church vestments and specialties not suitable for mechanical weaving. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Have you ever looked for a time when you can compete 
with foreign nations independent of the tariff? — A. Yes; when American labor is 
satisfied to accept European wages. 
Q. You do not expect that for some time to come, probably? — A No. 
Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You speak of the stimulus to invention in this country. Has 
there been a very marked improvement in machinery and in methods of production ? — 
A. In both. 

Q. In the organization of factories, etc. ? — A. Yes. The European manufacture at 
the period when the first high tariff was placed in this countrv was mostly by hand, 
power. The great development of the silk business by power looms was made here, 
and that within a very few years after the passage of the first high-tariff bill. It did 
not affect simply the weaving machinery alone, but it touched every branch of the 
silk manufacturing industry. At that time in Europe, and, if I am not mistaken, the 
same condition exists to a great extent to-day, the silk business was divided into 
specific branches, and each was an industry by itself. What we call " throwing" was 
an industry apart. Weaving was another. Dyeing was a separate process. But is 
this country, after a very few years, all the different branches of these industries wem. 
carried out under the same organization. Many of the manufacturers take a biile o£ 
silk to-day in the raw and turn it back upon the market a finished product in all 
its details. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are there any places in the United States where the silk 
is wound from the cocoon? — A. No. That is only done in the silk-producing 
countries. 

Q. Your raw material is the silk after it has been wound? — A. After it has been 
wound from the cocoon. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) It comes mostly in hanks? — A. Entirely in hanks, excepting 
what we call waste silk, which is used for many purposes, schappe, which is usually 
made from waste silk or from silk thrown from the pierced cocoon. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you indicate the source of supply? — ^A. The larger 
supply to-day comes from Japan for weaving purposes, but in the other branches of 
the business large quantities of China silks are used, also Italian silks. Silk comes 
from France also. 

Q. Have there been any experiments to try to raise silk in the United States? — 
A. There have been. 
Q. Have they been successful? — ^A. No; unsuccessful. 
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they had been able to dispose of those goods advautageouHly abroad, or what was to 
them at home, they never would have come here. No commission house, as a rule, 
was able to get a full line ol consignments when the business conditions in the coun- 
try from which they received these goods were in a prosperous condition. I speak 
from nearly 40 years' experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) It is claimed because these goods are sold, and undoubt- 
edly under the conditions that you name, that we should have e decrease in the tarilf, 
a revision of the tariff, or that we should remove the tariff on many lines of industry. 
What have you to say on that question ? — A . If that is the reason, I may simply state 
that every man looks out for his own interest and that he disposes of his goods at 
home if he can get the best price for them. If he can not dispose of them there, 
then he sends them to the next best place where he thinks he can get the nearest to 
what he wants for those goods, and where, if he has to take a price that is disagree- 
able, he is not going to injure his own pocket alone :md injure everyone that has 
his goods in his immediate vicinity. This sending of goods to foreign markets at 
less than they cost is medicino. that he takes because he has to take it and not because 
he wants to take it. 

Q. Along that same line, is it not more profitable to run a factory or mill at its 
full capacity than at a portion of its capacity? — A. It is not only more profitable, 
but oftentimes a necessity, for the instant that you stop a mill you disorganize it for 
the time being, and it is very easy to stop a mill and disorganize the help. But if it 
stops for any indefinite period, the working people are not going to wait for your 
convenience to earn something to eat, but as a rule will seek it where they can find 
it. The result is that when you want your labor, if they have found other positions 
that suit tl^em, they are not coming back at your beck and call, and the establish- 
ment has to makeshift and do the best it can.^ 

Q. Is it true also that the fixed charges remain the same? -A. The fixed charges 
of the mill remain about the same, for there are all your leading men, the foremen 
of your different departments, your engineers, and the foremen of your machinery, 
and all principal officers, and all your office help, who are usually men that you con- 
tract for by the month or by the year. Your expeases for them remain absolutely 
the same whether the mill is running or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is the proportion of the male, female, and child 
help in your mills? — A. That is a question that 1 can not answer, a» I have been out 
of business for about 2 years, and my connection has not been direct with the mill. 
I prefer to leave that question to those who can give you a more definite answer. 

Q. Do you know anything about the rensons of the extension of the number of 
mills of this country? — A. Yes. The extension in the number of mills in this coun- 
try has been due, first, to the requirements of the business ; second, to the reduction 
of the cost of goods. There has been difficulty at times in our labor organizations. 
The Patersou mills, while weaving was done in some places earlier than there, were 
among the first in the country. The labor there was of all nationalities, imported 
to carry on this work. As we had no silk labor in this country, of course we had no 
knowledge of it. They were French weavers, Swiss weavers, (German, English, and 
that applies also to all the different branches of that business. They were mostly 
men. After the mills were established these men received during the early years 
very high wage's, and it was no uncommon thing for a weaver to receive between 
$50 and $60 pay for 2 weeks, and oftentimes the class of weaving required but very 
little more skill than it would for ordinary cotton weaving. 

When the plain goods, as we call them, the plain weaves, became fashionable a 
number of years ago, it was evident that the work could be done more reasonably, 
and they built annexes to their mills, or built new mills up the Lehigh Valley, first 
at a place called Allentown, Pa. There they wove plain grosgrain silks, and there 
they employ the women who are the daughters of the miners and the other class of 
labor in that industry. These women had no employment before. They instructed 
them in this plain weaving, which was but little or not at all different from cotton 
weaving, and that business was so eminently successful that annexes have now been 
established all the way along from eastern Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre, over to Read- 
ing, and in various places like Harrisburg and Carlisle, and has even gone down into 
Delaware and into North Carolina. 

Competition was keen. The price of labor of these skilled men was so high that 
it rendered the cost of the competition too great to copipete at that time with 
European goods successfully, and they took that means of reducing the cost and 
avoiding labor complications. At the same time the demand for American goods 
increased and the quantity of goods imported correspondingly decreased, so that 
there was occupation not only for the mills that were established in Patersou and at 
Union Hill and elsewhere where first started, but sufficient to justify even an 
increase of the number of annexes that were established throughout the various 
sections of the country, so that nearly all of the staple, plain products of the coun- 
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New York City, N. Y., May 22, 1901. 

TESTIM0F7 OF MK. JACOB WEIDMANK, 

Silk Dyeing Company, Paterson, K. J. 

The special subcommission met in rooms at the Fifth Avenue Hotel at 10.15 a. m., 
Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.59 p. m., Mr. Jacob Weidraann, of the Silk Dyeing Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J., appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name, address, and occupation. — A. Jacob 
Weidmann Silk Dyeing Company, Paterson, N.J. I will be very glad to give you 
any information about dyeing, pr whatever I can. 

Q. We shall be ^lad to have you give a statement of the development of the silk- 
dyeing industry in this country, and state any experience and observations which 
you may have had in foreign countries in comparison with it.— A. I came here in 
1867, and the silk industry was at that time of very little consequence. 

Q. From what country did you come? — A. Switzerland. We have a dyehouse over 
there. My father had one; we have been in the business two or three generations 
in Switzerland, and I came over here in 1867. The silk business at that time for 
broad silks and ribbons was in its infancy; they had just commenced to make goods 
here with handlooms corresponding to the old-fashioned way in Europe. 

Q. Had the dyeing industry been very much more developed at that time there 
than it had here? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How do they compare to-day? — A. I think we are fully as well established as 
they are over there. In some ways we are ahead of them, especially in tnining out 
work quickly. We are better prepared with machinery, and equipped better in 
every way than they are over there. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Is your silk machinery manufactured in this country or 
abroad? — A. The biggest part is made here. 

Q. Formerly you imported it all, I presume? — A. Yes, we did for some years, but 
the most of it is made here now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) A few years ago an impression prevailed generally among the 
people that while perhaps we might weave silk as well in this country for plain 
goods as abroad, we could not dye so well, and that the dyes were not permanent. 
What is the case now ? — A. I think they have overcome that for many years. I think 
our dyeing to-day is equal to any in Europe, perhaps better. 

Q. Better? — A. Yes; and the reason for this is because we get goods out quicker; 
we handle it less. Silk being a fine fiber it does not wind as well, when much 
handled. In this country we deliver yarn dyed silk in .3 or 4 days, whereas in 
Europe they usually take as many weeks. Speed in America has been wonderfully- 
developed, and is the one great commercial requirement to-day. 

Q. Do you maintain that the work is as well done and the dyes made as perma- 
nent in that short time as in the long time? — A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you carry on printing as part of your business? — A. No 
printing; merely dyeing, skein dyeing. 

Q. Is the printing ot silk in this country developing as an important part of the 
industry? — A. 1 think so. 

Q. Do they print as well in the United States as they print in other countries? — 
A. I believe that we make as good prints as they do in France. 

Q. Are they able to work as many colors together as they do there? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are the designs as artistic and the colors as well blended and as permanent? — 
A. Yes ; there is no question about it, because we buy the same colors from the same 
parties as they do over there, and we have as good chemists here to-day as they have 
over there. If a chemist over there has ability, he likes to come over here, because 
he gets better pay. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) Why is it, may I ask, that 3 or 4 weeks are required to 
dye goods over there? — A. We work day and night. For example, we work our 
mill the whole year round, day and night. In Europe this is not possible, on account 
of the labor laws, which do not allow night work. 

Q. You huve worked men in both countries, have you not? — A. Yes. 

Q. How about the kind of work turned out in one day? — A. They are entirely dif- 
ferent men. 

Q. How is that? — A. Men who come here are, after 6 months, entirely difi'erent. 
That is true. 

Q. And will accomplish more here than there? — A. Yes. 

Q. How much more? — A. Well, when I get a new man who comes over here he is 
green, and it takes him some time to get worked in ; but after he has been here 5 or 
10 years he is just as good as any of them, and he will turn out in our factory in 
Paterson one-third more work than when he first came. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You say that you work your people over there the 24 
hours? — A, They work 10 hours. In Switzerland they work 10 hours. 

Q. What are the number of hours you work a week? — A. Fifty-live. 

Q. Do you work 24 hours a day? — A. We work 55 hours a week. 

Q. You have no night shifts, then? — A. Yes, at 6 o'clock. 

Q. Is your night shift a separate system? — A. Separate men — entirely separate — 
new men. 

Q. What is the difference between the wages paid your hands here in the United 
States and those that are paid in Switzerland at the same time, the present year, for 
instance? — A. They pay a good laborer in Switzerland 20 francs a week; that is $4. 
We pay the poorest laborer $9; that is the poorest — $9 a week, 55 hours. 

Q. What is the difference in the wages between your highest class of labor and 
the highest wages in the other country? — ^A. The very best dyers who dye colors, 
shades, get 25 to 40 francs a week in Switzerland, and we pay them from $15 to $18 
and $30 a week. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) They get as many dollars here as francs abroad? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is the labor in your works organized? — A. No. 

Q. You have no organized labor at all? — ^A. No. 

Q. Open shops? — A. Yes. 

Q. How do yon fix your rate of wages? Do you, as an employer, fix the rate 
without the employees, or what is done? — A. I fix all the wages for every man. 

Q. Youdo?— A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any way in which your men are heard in a body, or by committees, or 
otherwise, in respect to fixing wages? — A. No, never. We had a strike in 1893, and 
flince I have been in business 2 strikes ; but those strikes came on not on account of 
wages in our place. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) A sympathetic strike? — A. Yes; that is right. The silk 
weavers told our men they formed a part of the silk industry, and they ought 
to go into some union. Those men, the dyers, are special men; they generally con- 
trol their own wages. If one man has more ability than another he gets more pay. 
They are not under a local scale. They get whatever they are worth. If it is $30 
or $25, it does not make any difference ; it all depends on what capacity the workmaa 
has. The laborers we take in from the street; we take them in for a time of 3 
months, and if we can make fair hands of them, to handle the silk, they get $9 a 
week. 

Q. In the annual report of the Silk Association arbitration committees are referred 
to. Is it in your dyeing works that you have arbitration? — A. We have none at all; 
it has nothing to do with us. 

Q. None whatever?— A. No. 

Q. Yon have no need for arbitration, either State, local, or trade? — A. No. 

Q. Have you had any strikes lately? — A. No strikes since 1893. 

Q. They came through the hard times? — A. No; the weavers did not know why 
they went out. We had 18,000 people on a strike in Paterson; all the weavers. At 
the same time some of the locomotive shops also went out. 

Q. Were wages lower at that time? — A. No. 

Q. Were there any notices that wages would be lowered? — A. None whatever. 
They just took our hands off to strike with them. We shut the place up, and when 
they came in again the men were rea<iy to work. 

Q. What month of 1893 was this? — A. I think that was in March, or May, or some- 
where around there. 

Q. Do you recall what the condition of trade was? — A. It was only fair. 

Q. Were your mills running full? — A. No. 

Q. Had slacked up before that? — A. I think so. 

Q. When was your first slack-up — immediately preceding that time? — A. I can not 
tell you now. I am not prepared to tell you. Anyhow, I know the business was 
not very good. 

Q. And the strike was instituted by the operatives in 1893, when your mills were 
running slack? — A. Fairly going — they were fairly busy. We do business all over 
the country. I myself do not depend on Paterson trade; I do business from Maine 
to California, so if anything strikes Paterson unfavorably it does not affect me right 
away. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) You speak about the difference in wages between here 
and the mills in Switzerland. How about the hours of labor, with 55 hours a week 
here? How many hours have they to put in in Switzerland ?— A. Generally, the 
last few years, only 10 a day. 

Q. That is about 60 hours a week? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the labor troubles you had in Paterson and elsewhere 
in New Jersey, especially in this silk industry, have the employees respectfully peti- 
tioned you to hear committees and for an opportunity to explain their side of the 
'question? — A. By labor? I think so. 
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Q. Would uot you say that has been pretty generally one of the causes of the 
strikes? — A. Yes. I will tell you one thing: This spring the weavers are on a strike. 
The weavers expected to do a big thing in ribbons, which branch has been bad for 2 
years. Now, those weavers, aoticipatinga big business, went out on a strike; they 
were mislead, you know. 

Q. Undoubtedly ; we will grant that they are — they are to blame very often. — A. 
In those strikes in Pennsylvania, of course, they have been working for lower 
wages than at Paterson, but they were not as experienced hands as we had at Pater- 
son, but tinally those labor agitators went up there, and those people are on a strike. 

Q. Suppose we eliminate wages and the labor agitator. As a fair question to a 
business man, do the employees in your mill to-day have as much right to name 
their wages as you have to say what you will pay? — A. I think so. 

Q. Is not that the American system?— A. I think so. 

Q. Now, is not it a fact, in New .Jersey or elsewhere, that one of the reasons of 
your strikes, and a repeated reason of long-continued strikes, in fact, is that the 
operators, owners, manufacturers, and capitalists will uot respectfully hear the 
petitions of constituted committees irom the body of operatives? — A. It is in a good 
many cases that way. 

Q. Is not it generally one of the main causes of strikes in this country anyway? — 
A. That may be so. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that the present strike in Paterson is on that very line? — A. I only 
know from my own experience. For example, the weavers' committee in a silk mill 
goes to the employers and the employers say: *' Well, I will think it over." When 
the time is up they may state they can not pay any more. Then those people go out on 
a strike. Now, if in a week or two the employers call back the operatives and give 
them what they demanded a wrong principle has been established. In fact, the 
right principle is lost sight of. I, do not think it is fair play to let operatives go on 
a strike when the employer can accurately figure what he can afford to pay. If a 
mail asks mtj for more money, if 1 can give it to him, 1 give it to him. If I have to 
decide that I can not, he may go on a strike. A just decision is the main thing in all 
such cases. 

Q. Why then can't the silk industry take as intelligent a view of the rights of the 
operative as other great trades do in this country — the metal trades, and the iron and 
steel, and the molders, and the bricklayers, and all other trades which have estab- 
lished their regular arbitration and conciliation committees to meet with the manu- 
facturers or operators? — A. They ought, to do so. The silk operatives and the own- 
ers themselves are of so many nationalities and are different — but they ought to do 
as you suggest. That is my own opinion. But one manufacturer is an Englishman, 
the next a German, the next a Swiss, and the next French. They are all jealous 
competitors, and so. you never can harmonize when the thing comes up. It ia very 
difficult. So long as the manufacturers themselves can not harmonize together, I do 
not believe the laboring men can ; we ought not to expect it. 

Q. Do you know an^'thiug about the motives of the strikes in the silk mills in 
Pennsylvania? — A. They want to get as much pay as in Paterson. 

Q. Were the strikes in Pennsylvania mainly sympathetic with the other troubles 
they had in the anthracite region, etc. ? — A. I think sympathy may have something 
to do with it ; yes. 

Q. Do you know whether under the Pennsylvania laws the operators take advan- 
tage of the conciliation and arbitration acts in that State? — A. I have not heard. 

Q. You know there is an avenue in the State of Pennsylvania for the operative to 
have some little say about what wages shall be paid? You have no such law in New 
Jersey, have you?— A. So. I know that Paterson delegations went up there. They 
were paid by the shops to go and disturb everything as m\ich as possible. They did 
80, and I think they partly succeeded. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) From your experience abroad and knowledge of the present 
conditions there as well as here, what do you think would be the etfeot on the silk 
industry in this country of the removal of the tariff duties ? — A. I think we can stand 
a lowering of the tari ff if the people work cheaper. It is only a matter of pay. I f the 
working people are willing to work cheaper here we can do with less tariff, I think. 

Q. Would it necessitate a reduction of wages if there were a material reduction of 
duties? — A. I think immediately. 

Q. Would there be any danger that the American manufacturers would take Amer- 
ican machinery and methods to foreign countries and manufacture there for the 
American market? — A. I think so. 1 had an otter from Mr. Schwarzenbach myself to 
build what would have been a very large place for me if I would go over there and 
run it after our American principle. I was very much pleased. He is the biggest 
manufacturer in the world, and I was very much pleased to have such a compliment. 

Q. Do our tariff duties in any way stand in the way of the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, or laborer, or consumer? — A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you think that they enhance prices here above normal conditions? — A. I 
have been through the Cleveland Administration, where the tariff on silk was put 
down, and we suffered greatly, really very badly. I think if they should do the 
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same thing again we would be jnst the same again. I do not think there was any 
mill upon full time all through the Cleveland Administration, because of the tariff 
reduction on silk. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the prosperity of any one American industry depends to 
a considerable extent upon the prosperity of other American industries? — A. It is. 

Q. It is sometimes said that protection may have been necessary for infant indus- 
tries, but is not necessary for well-established industries. What is your opinion of 
that? — A. I came here right after the civil war, and 1 think the tariff has helped 
this industry here — the silk industry — without any question. 

Q. Do you think of any further statement you would like to make yourself? — A. I 
think our goods that we make here are more durable than any imported. The silks 
are weighted less than in Europe. 

Q. Do yon thiuk it probable that all varieties of silk goods will be produced here 
if the present conditions are maintained here, as well as abroad? — A. Yes; without 
any question. 

Q. Is there at the present time any manufacturer of silk velvets in this country? — 
A. Yes; Cheney Brothers, of Connecticut; they have already a large establishment 
'for silk velvets, and they are building 2 very large mills, 50 by 300, 3 stories each, 
so they will have from 250 to 300 double looms. There are also manufacturers of 
velvets and plushes at Bridgeport, Sheltou, and Stonington, in the State of Con- 
necticut; at Easton and Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, and at Clark Mills near 
. Utica, in the State of New York. 

Q. Are silk velvets produced on power looms? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are they so produced in foreign countries? — A. Yes. • 

Q. From your knowledge of the business, are those which are produced in this 
country as tine and as good in every way as those produced abroad?— A. Yes. I 
have seen both together, and they are fully as good. We now make here as many as 
are imported, sav $5,000,000 annually, the American consumption of velvets and 
plushes being, say $10,000,000. 

Q. Can you recommend any change in existing laws, either State or national, for 
the improvement of the condition of the silk industry, or of industries in general? — 
A. I have no recommendation, I think. If they keep the tariff on, I think we will be 
in very good condition here. 

Q. You would deem it a misfortune to the industry, and more or less of a menace to 
its prosperity, to have a general agitation of the tariff question and a general revi- 
sion of it undertaken by Congress at the present time?— A. Yes; I would. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you a pretty good acquaintance aa to mill machin- 
ery? — A. In my line, I have. 

Q. What is tbe difference between the foreign loom and the American loom in 
efficiency ? — A. It is universally recognized that the American loom has greater speed. 
I know there are lots of looms exported to Europe, to Switzerland particularly. 

Q. Do you think there are any better looms in the whole world than Crompton & 
Knowles's? — A. No. They are "facile princeps" in their line. 

Q. And, as you state, a countryman of j'^ours coming to this country in a short time 
gains a greater efficiency and becomes a new man as a workman? — A. That is right. 

Q. Consequently, as between the effieiency of American machinery over European 
machinery and the greater efficiency that comes from the transplanting of the 
European to this country, the American is really able to compete, with the higher 
wages he pays, almost on a level with the foreign manufacturer, you would say? — 
A. Yes. We are doing it, I can not tell you just exactly the percentage; but we do 
silk dyeing quite some cheaper than it is done in my old home. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You mean by that the item of cost, notwithstanding the 
expensive labor, is lower in this than in the foreign country? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Where do you get the dyes from?— A. Germany and 
France. 

Q. Do you use any American dye? — A. We use a little. There is a concern in 
Buffalo that makes a dye which is used for a good many purposes. It does very 
well for cotton and wool dyeing and for some silk also. We get some very nice 
aniline colors here. 

Q. (By Senator Kylb.) As to the comparison of labor between this and foreign 
countries, you think the labor here is 33^ per cent more efficient than abroad, and 
the wages are more than 50 percent higher than abroad? — A. That is right. We 
pay at least 60 to 100 per cent more than we pay at our place at home, and a man can 
live cheaper here than he does over there at the same time. 

Q. Live cheaper here? — A. Yes. He pays a little more for rent, but he can live 
here cheaper. Some of the men keep a record of it and find they can live cheaper here. 

Q. And at the same time have meat twice a day ?— A. Yes; meat three times a day 
over here. Those are facts. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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South Manchester, Conn., May 25, 1901, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. TEAKK W. CHENEY, 

Treasurer J Cheney Brothers, 

The ftpecial subcoramiBsion met at South Manchester, Conn., at 12 m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At that time Mr. Frank W. Cheney was introduced as a witness, and, 
being lirst duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name, address, and position. — A. Frank 
W. Cheney, South Manchester, Conn. 'l am treasurer of Cheney Brothers, silk manu- 
facturers. This is a corporation organized under the general laws of the State of 
Connecticut. 

Q. Will you give us a brief history of the development of the silk manufacturing 
industry here? — A. Ours is the only establishment in this immediate vicinity. Our 
first introduction to the silk business was back in 1838, when my uncles established 
the manufacture of sewing silk in a very small way. The first interest I think that 
we had in silk dates back to the attempt in 1837-1840 to introduce silk culture into 
this country. There was a great deal of honest exertion put forth in the effort to 
establish silk culture in this country, but it has resulted only in demonstrating that 
it can not be carried on profitably. All the silk-producing countries work under 
difierent conditions of labor, cost of production, wages, and market. Although we 
may have in some parts of the country climatic conditions, soil, and everything 
favorable to the growth of the Morus multicaulis, or the silkworm, yet we can not 
compete in a business that requires so much individual hand labor with labor worth 
20 to 25 cents a day in France, 15 to 20 cents a day in Italy, and 5 to 10 cents, or a 
pint of rice, in China or Japan. That same grade of labor would cost us here $1 
a day. 

Q. Therefore all the raw silk is imported ?— A. Yes. The principal supplies of raw 
silk come from Japan, China, France, and Italy. There are some sorts that come 
from India and Turkey and Spain. Silk culture in America is impossible so long 
as the disparity of wages exists. It is going on all the time in an experimental way. 
It is very interesting indeed to raise a batch of worms and see them mature and 
make their cocoons, out it is not business. There is nothing in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman' ) Can you trace the business through from the beginning? — 
A. At first the only business in silk that amounted to a business was in .sewing silks 
and threads. They began in a very small way in 1838, and I do not think that the 
production of woven goods amounted to a great deal until in the fifties. Ribbons, 
I think, came in first. Of course, all the time there were experiments going on in 
weaving, but the impetus in the production of these goods came in the tariflf of 
1861 — our war tariff*. Practically, the development of silk weaving dates from that 
time — that is, 40 years back. 

Q. What was your production in the first 3 or 4 years of the establishment of the 
busineser here? — A. We began with a half dozen or a dozen girJs, and we have now 
about 2,600 or 2,700 people on the pay roll. We began with a production of about 
10 pounds a week. 

Q. Starting with a production of 10 pounds a week, what statement would you 
make as to the comparative output now, expressed in pounds ; or would you express 
it that way* — A. It is very difficult to compare the production of sewing silk with 
miscellaneous goods. If we used 10 pounds of raw silk per week then, we use 
1,000 pounds a day now; taking the spun silk, certainly 2,000 pounds a day. 

Q. What varieties of goods do you now produce? — A. Spun silk yarns of all 
kinds, reel silk, trams and organzines; and in woven goods there is a great variety 
of wide goods, piece-dyed and printed, as well as upholstery and tapestry goods. 
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ribbons, velvets, plushes. Indeed, we are able to make anything that anybody will 
pay for. 

Q. You could produce any kind of dress fabrics in silk? — A. We can, but there are 
a great many things we can not do with profit. The importation of silk goods now 
is practically limited to the very high-grade novelties, the most expensive class of 
goods and the cheapest grades. 

Q. The cheapest grades are more or less adulterated, I suppose? — ^A. Yes J cheap- 
ened in that way. They are very poor things, indeed, and the profits are very small. 
The medium grades of silks are produced in this country. Probably 75 per cent of 
the silk goods that are consumed in this country are now made here; I will say from 
two-thirds to 75 per cent. 

Q. What is the ordinary retail price of the highest grade of drees goods which you 
produce, not including velvets? — A. You are talking about the retail price. The 
goods we make, dress goods, sell from 75 cents to $1 a yard. If it is a matter of 
tapestries and upholstery goods, we go up to $4 and $5 a yard, but these are not a 
very large part of our business. 

Q. All kinds of figured, plain, and printed goods are produced here within those 
limits o! price? — A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTCHMAN.) Will you kindly explain the difference between the reel 
silk and the spun silk? — A. Reel silk is silk as it is reeled from the cocoon. Spun 
silk is from the waste silk from the pierced cocoon. The pierced cocoons are the 
cocoons laid aside for reproduction, and the moth eats out. That destroys them for 
reeling. All these products go into what is calle<i waste silk, which is ungummed 
by maceration or boiling, and carded and spun. That product is spun silk. Reel 
silk is raw silk; spun silk is made from waste silk. 

Q. The reel silk is the higher price? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do raw silk and spun silk yams when completed approximate in value? — A. 
That question is hard to answer. Here is our price list of spun silk, running, say, 
from $2 to $3 a pound, approximately, at present according to size and quality. Raw 
silk is worth from $2 to $4 a pound, but when you have converted it into threads 
and yarns you get up to $7 and $8 a pound. 1 think it is correct to say that spun- 
silk yarns and threads when finished cost as much as raw silk does in the gum. In 
the cost of waste silk there is a very wide range in price, anywhere from 10 cents 
up to 75 cents a pound. For the grades that we use we give at present prices 50 to 
75 cents a pound— that is, for waste silk, our raw material. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Do you buy your material in the foreign markets or in the 
domestic market? — A. There is a very important raw-silk trade now carried on in 
New* York; so the a<l vantages of direct importation have to a great extent dis- 
appeared. Yon can sometimes buy raw silk in New York cheaper than in Lyons; 
of course, that is an exceptional state of things. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is Lyons the principal market of the world for raw silk? — 
A. Yes; or rather the center for European silks — the French and Italian. Yokohama 
is the center in Japan, Shanghai in China, and Calcutta in India; but Lyons is the 
silk center for France and Italy. Not that the silk necessarily goes there, but that 
is the financial head of the silk trade — Lyons and Milan and Turin. There is a good 
deal of very good silk now coming from Sicily. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can you name the machines that are used for converting the 
raw material into the finished product? — A. The first process is transferring the silk 
from the skein of raw silk on to the bobbin ; that is winding. If you are making 
an orgauzine,that is the warp. You have to twist the single thread and double and 
twist it again, or you take two or more threads, double and twist, slack or hard, 
according to the fabrics you want to produce. Then comes the throwing and reel- 
ing. The treatment of raw silks consists of winding, spinning, doubling, twisting, 
reeling. 

Q. Can you explain why one of the processes is called '* throwing?" — A. I do not 
know the derivation of that word. It is a word that I think is used in England. 

Q. It corresponds to spinning and twisting in the other textile trades? — A. Yes; 
silk is taken in the raw-silk skeins and converted into threads and yarns for textile 
purposes. 

Q. You have described the preparation of the yarns; what is the next process? — 
A. If the yarns are to be used for piece dyed goods, they are usually woven in the gum 
for the piece-dyed and printed goods; if for yarn dyed goods, the next process after 
throwing is to ungum and dye the silk. Then it goes to the weaving department. 
The weaving department makes the warps, which is known as warping. Then the 
silk that is used for the filling has to be put upon the little bobbins for shuttles, and 
that is called quilling. Then follows the weaving and then the finishing. 

Q. Is the weaving all done by power looms? — A. Altogether; I think you can say 
that in the United States it is practically all power loom work. There may be a 
little hand work on specialties, but it is very inconsiderable. There is a little job- 
bing trade around Paterson and over in Hoboken — a few small establishments where 
they do a little hand weaving for specialities. 
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Q. How is it in foreign countries, particularly in France? — A. Until very recently 
the bulk of the weaving tliere has been on band looms, and a great deal of the very 
fine, high-grade work is still done on hand looms at Lyons and elsewhere. But of 
late years something approaching our factory system has grown up abroad. I do not 
think that it dates back mor« than a dozen or 15 years. 

The old system of manufacturing silk in Lyons and elsewhere was that a man call- 
ing himself a manufacturer did not necessarily have any mills. He bought the trams 
and organzines in the gum and sent them to a dyer to be dyed to match colors; then 
that silk was delivered to the weavers in the hanks as it came from the dyers; the 
weaver took charge of the quilling and warping and winding and weaving, and 
delivered the goods to the manufacturer ^iust as they came fropa the looms. Then the 
manufacturer, if he had no linishing establishment, would send his goods to the fin- 
isher, with specitic directions as to how to hnish — stiff or medium or soft, according 
to the requirements of the trade. So the silk manufacturer there in the old days 
owned no mills or machinery. He had a warehouse, bought his trams and organzines, 
sent them to the dyers, delivered them to the weavers, got back the products of the 
looms, and sent the goods to the tini>her, and then sold them. Of course all that 
leads to a subdivision of work, which tends to specializes it and,make it more perfect 
than can be done in one establishment that covers the whole range of work between 
raw material and finished product 

Q. But by having separate mills, parts of one great establishment, is there not a 
great deal of specialization here now? — A. Yes. I do not think we would be safe in 
going into the open market and buying our trams and organzines. We would not 
know of what they were made; and if we sent our silk out to be thrown, it would 
have to be watched very carefully. Of course we have to do our own weaving. The 
finishing is a separate department that can be done outside of the mill. I think com- 
paratively few of the American manufacturers have finishing departments. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In your own mill you take the goods from the raw mate- 
rial to the finished product?— A. Yes; we throw them; we do everything. We sell 
them ourselves, and try to get pay if we can. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What styles of looms do you use in your weaving depart- 
ment? — A. I do not know anything we have not tried. Most of the looms in practi- 
cal operation are the Cromptou «fe Knowles loom, (»f Worcester and Providence. 
Probably the largest number of looms that we have are made by that firm. We 
have a great many looms that we have built ourselves. All our velvet looms and a 
great many of the other plain looms are built in our own shops. 

Q. You have plain looms and looms with a variety of harnesses and attachments ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. So as to produce plain goods and all figured patterns? — A. Yes; we have looms 
that will make anything that can be made. We divide them into plain harness 
looms and jacquard looms. The jacquard loom is required for all the more elaborate 
patterns and anything with curved figures. The harness loom is used where the 
work is comparatively simple mechanical figures. 

Q. Yon build some of the looms complete or only parts of looms that you desire to 
keep somewhat within your own establishment? — A. When we build looms we 
usually build them complete. W^e buy harnesses and some of the fixtures. Of 
course there are special features that every manufacturer develops and thinks very 
important which he does not give away to his competitors if he can avoid so doing. 
If he wants to attract attention to them he had better get them patented; if he 
wants to use and enjoy them himself he had better go ahead and do it and say 
nothing about it. 

Q. How many employees have you? — A. From 2,600 to 2,700. 

Q. How many mills have you; how many separate buildings used for mill pur- 
poses? — A. That question I couhl not answer intelligently without the diagram 
which we have made out for the mutual-insurance companies, which will indicate 
the grouping of the mills and the individual buildine:s. 

Q. They are not all comiecte<l? — A. Here [showing diagram] is the old mill, the 
ofiice building, and that building [indicating] the spinning mill, the weaving mills, 
the new velvet mills, the lower mills, and the Hartford mills. They are in about 7 
groups. There are the paint shops, the carpenter shops, the storehouses and others. 
They go into the groups. We do not individualize the buildings. There would be 
about 15 or 20 in this one group. 

Q. Are these mills in city surroundings, or are they in a beautiful park surrounded 
by well-kept lawns and meadows and beautiful shade trees? — A. We do not go into 
the decorative part of it. They are just what you see here. 

Q. I want this on record. That is the point. This is probably a model in that 
respect. — A. No; we are not in the model- village line at all. We live here. This is 
our home, and, selfishly, we like to keep it in order. 

Q. You speak too modestly to give the people who will read this an idea of your 
establishment. It is necessary, as a part of the record, to produce as nearly as possible 
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a picture of these inviting surroundings. Could you furnish us a diagram of your 
mills and the grounds in which they are situated?— A. They are not grouped in a 
way that would make anything of a picture. Of course you could get up an imagi- 
nary bird's-eye-view picture. We have not laid ourselves out to do things as others 
have — for instance, in the cash-register establishnieut in Dayton, where they have 
been very lavish in their expenditures, providing their hands with everything that 
they ought to have 1 aui sorry to say they are all out ou strike now — the machin- 
ists of the Dayton concern. No, no; we do not want to give any testimony as to 
what we are doing for our people, etc. We are only conducting our basiness on 
business principles. 

Q. Now, let us come to the question of wages of your help. Witliout going too 
much into detail, can you give us an idea as to how your operatives are divided as 
to male and female?— A. Approximately, we have half male and half female. I 
think, to come a little closer, it would be 45 per cent men and 55 per cent women. 

Q. Not including salaries of superintendents, etc., about how do the wages of the 
various classes of operatives range? — A. So far as we can arrange it, the work is 
piecework, and it is a little difficult to generalize upon it. 

Q. Hive you never averaged the wages? — A. Yes; we average them every month, 
but these averages are a little deceptive. It depends upon the quality of labor that 
you have. If you have a department with altogether old skilled hands their wages 
will of course average much higher than if you have a great many learners or begin- 
ners. So these labor averages that are collected are very misleading. Work can 
be done perhaps more cheaply by a set of hands who average $2 a day than by a set 
who average $1 a day; that is, in piecework. If they are paid the same per yard, 
you can see how that would be. Every .5 weeks we take the average of every depart- 
ment and every room, and we have all the figures, which are at your service if they 
are of any use to you. 

Q. We do not care for very much detail. A simple statement of about the average 
earnings, even without the specitication of departments, I think is all we want. I 
would like an average of the wages of men, women, and youths for your whole 
establishment, exclusive of salaries. — A. Well, we have a weekly pay roll of approx- 
imately $25,000, say $100,000 a month, or $1,200,000 a year. Now, if you divine that 
by 2,600 you will get about the average. Here is a return made to the last census 
by the different establishments as to all these statistics. [Exhibiting sheet.] 

Q. On the sheet which you have shown me the lowest figure that I see is 61 cents. 
What is that for?— A. That is probably for a boy or girl who has just come in. The 
boys and girls go to school part of the year and come in here in the meantime. 
Children earn $3 or $4 a week. Good, competent girls — they are worth from $6 to $7 
a week. The weavers average for the whole shop $2.11 a day on piecework. We 
have them running all the way from $1 to $3 a day. 

Q. What would the same classes of employees earn in France? — A. Not more than 
one-third. Four or 5 francs a day is very large wages for men in France, and they 
work 12 hours, too. I should say in England the wages are about one- half, in France 
one-third, and in Germany and Italy about one- fourth. 

Q. Would the output per hand be as large in the European manufactures, in mod- 
ern mills, with modern machinery, as it is here? — A. It would be if they had the 
machinery; but they do not have modern mills and modern machinery in those 
provinces. In the silk-throwing department they are working the machinery that 
came out of the ark. There may be new and modern-equipped throwing mills in 
France, but I never saw one. With their cheaper labor they can do a great many 
things there and can practice a great many economies that we can not afford to 
practice. They can take raw material that costs one-half what we pay for it and 
put labor enough on it to make it profitable to work it; but if we attempt to do the 
same thing we fail because the additional cost of labor would kill it. 

Q. Why does it cost them only one-half what it costs you? — A. I was speaking just 
now of waste silk. For instance, we have to use the best of everything. We would 
have to pay 75 cents a pound for the best grades of waste silk. Over there they 
would pay 25 cents a pound and put labor enough on it to make it merchantable, 
while we could not afford to do that. 

Q. Your material, therefore, being better than theirs, you can employ the machinery 
process of production to a better advantage than they' can? — A. Yes; we really lose 
upon hand labor. 

Q. Is that one reason why your silks wear so much better than others? — A. For 
the reason that we can not afford to use poor raw material our goods have the advan- 
tage over goods made of poorer raw materials. It is a thing that Is difficult to 
explain, unless you are familiar with all the conditions. I have seen them in Italy 
working the very lowest grade of cocoons —the bassinet, from which all the avail- 
able raw silk had been taken, and where they got only 10 per cent of silk out of 
them. That is a grade of stuff that is entirely beyond our reach. 
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Q. Are yon familiar with the methods of producing silk goods in oriental conn - 
tries? — A. Not very. I have been in China and Japan and India, but I have. only 
seen weaving carried on in the most primitive way; that was 40 years ago. In 
Japan, I believe, they have been adopting improved machinery and power looms, 
but the bulk of the goods are still made there on hand looms. 

Q. Are the dress goods sold in ourmarket as Japanese silks all mad in Japan? — 
A. I think so. 

Q. Could you imitate those goods or produce something very much like them, if 
you cliose to do so?-^A. Yes; those goods are in direct competition with ours. 

Q. Do you know what the labor cost of producing those goods over there is? — A. 
No; I could not state it with any certainty. I never saw enough weaving done in 
the East to draw inferences. At that time the only goods exported from the East 
were Canton pongees and specialties. The Japanese have run away with a great 
deal of the work that used to be done in China in the way of pongees, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTCHMAN.) Has there been a large increase in the consumption of 
silks in the United States within recent years* — A. I think so. 

Q. To what do yon attribute that increase?— A. To the increased prosperity of 
the country, the ability to buy the silks, and the ability of manufacturers and 
importers to supply them much cheaper than they used to; they have come within 
the reach of the people. 

Q. Along that line, what should you in a general way state to be the comparative 
' price of silks, such as yon now manufacture, between 1880 and the present time? — A. 
That would seem to you to be a very easy question to answer, but it is not. Silks are 
constantly varying in character. They are at the mercy of fashions. Silk is not an 
article that is controlled by the cost of production, and the same silks do not exist 
for a period of years. You would suppose a black silk waa a black silk, and that 
you could compare prices for a number of years; bnt black silks are made all the 
way from pure silk to being weighted 500 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What do you mean by weighted?— A. Weighted in the 
dyeing process. 

Q. Loaded with some material that is not silk? — A. Yes; principally iron for 
blacks and tin for colors. There is a kind of plain black silk made of spun silk of 
which we used to sell all we could make for $2 a yard and up to $2.25 a yard. Now 
we would be very glad indeed to supply it at GO cents or 70 cents a yard, but nobody 
wants it. It is our old black spun silk grosgrain ; it is simply not wanted now. 

Q. Would you think it fair to say, as a general proposition, that silks can be 
bought to-day for about 40 per cent of what they eost 20 years ago? — A. I would say 
they could be bought for not more than half of the former price. 

Q. From 40 to 50 per cent cheaper? — A. Yes; certainly we would like to take our 
old price list and split it in two. I would accept such a proposition without stop- 
ping to figure on it— take the price list of 20 years ago and divide it in two. Of 
course you are dealing with a very fluctuating article.^ Raw silks that we can now 
buy for $3.50 a pound within a year have sold for $5.50, and we are still carrying in 
stock some silks that cost that figure. 

Q. Is not the temporary depression in the trade at the present time due largely to 
that fact? — ^A. Of course it has had a disturbing infiuence. It destroyed confidence 
in vakies. Silk goods to the manufacturer are only worth what it costs to reproduce 
them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long have yon been manufacturing ribbons? — A. It 
has been 25 years since we got into that business to any considerable extent. 

Q. How long have you been manufacturing velvets? — A. I could not lay my hands 
on the data now. We have on record the fulldetails of every branch of our industry. 

Q. Are you now enlarging your facilities for producing velvets? — A. Yes; -we 
built 1 mill the past year and have in process of erection 2 more. The 3 together 
will make what we know as our velvet mills. 

Q. Do you make plushes as well as velvets? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference between plush and velvet?— A. Plush has a longer pile 
than the velvet. 

Q. But both are made of the same material? — A. You can make them so that there 
is only an imaginary line between the plush and the velvet. If the duty on one is 
a little more than on the other, it is either a velvet or a plush according to the exi- 
gencies of the case. It is difficult to say when it ceases to be a velvet. The velvet 
is a short-pile fabric, and plush is a long-pile fabric, but the dividing line between 
them can not be accurately determined. 

Q. Do yoii make velvets with cotton back or are they all silk? — A. Both. 

Q. (By" Mr. Litchman.) Please go one step further and explain the nature of what 
are called velours ? — A. Velour is a plush ; and the ribbed effect is produced simply 
by omitting a pick of filling, so that instead of being a smooth surface it has a little 
bar. In a few minutes you can change the product of the same loom from a plush 
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to a velour. You can also make a velvet oat of a plush. They are pile fabrics that 
are quite interchangeable. 

Q. Has your industry been dependent at any time upon protective duties? — A. 
Always. 

Q. Every part of the industry? — A. I think so. 

Q. Why has that been ? — A. Primarily because we lacked knowledge in this coun- 
try as to how to manufacture silk goods. We did not understand how to make 
them, and they did abroad. And when we learned how to make them the disparity 
of wages made it impossible to compete on even terms with the foreigners. 

Q. Have the improvement in machinery and the increase in the skill of your opera- 
tives and the superior organization of your business enabled you to largely over- 
come the disadvantages that you were under as compared with your foreign com- 
petitors? — A. Yes; but not to the extent to make us independent of protective 
duties. 

Q. Are you in favor of ad valorem or specfic duties? — A. Specific, so far as they 
can be applied. There are a great many complications about applying them. 
Theoretically the ad valorem duties are the simplest and best, but practically ad 
valorem duties can not be effectually established. To make specific duties bear 
evenly necessitates such a complicated classification that it induces complications 
that are most difficult; but so far as specific duties can be applied, they should be. 

Q. Would yi»u be able to manufacture velvets under an ad valorem duty?— A. 
Under ad valorem duties it is very difficult to compete. 

Q. What would be the effect on your industry of any material reduction in the 
duties on silks and on velvets? — A. It would be adverse. It would decrease our 
profits, and we would be all the time finding a point in certain articles where we 
could not produce. 

Q. You would either have to suspend manufacture or reduce the wages, you 
mean ? — A. We would have to cheapen the production in order to compete. 

Q. You could not cheapen, could you, on the raw material where you are compet- 
ing with other manufacturers of the world? — A. No. The only way to keep even 
would be to make a cut in wages or improve our mechanical processes. Machinery 
does less for silk than for cotton and wool and flax and other textiles; there is so 
much of it that is necessarily hand work. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You said you would have to reduce your profits? — A. Yes; 
we would have to reduce both profits and wages, and when the profits had vanished 
and you were barely keeping your head above water, you would either have to stop 
or find some way to make cheaper ^oods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are there times when you have no profits, continuing some- 
times for months and years? — A. Yes; there are times when silk goods are utterly 
unsaleable. Here we are now at the end of the season, and we have lots of goods 
that we have to sell by reducing the price to drive up the little trade that remains 
at the end of the season. 

Q. Have you tried to export any? — A. We are trying; we have not as y«t suc- 
ceeded. 

Q. Is it because you can not undersell your foreign competitors or is it because 
they do not take to your goods? — A. It has not been tried on a sufficient scale to 
draw conclusions ; but the first thing we run against is that our goods cost more 
than they will bring in the foreign markets. I do not think there is any outlet 
abroad on a business basis for American silks. What we are looking for is some 
dumping ground where we can unload our surplus stock at the end of the season. 
We would rather dump goods at cost, or at a loss, outside of the country than to sell 
them in that way here, because to do so would demoralize the market for the coming 
season. 

Q. Is that the reason, to your mind, why manufacturers of any kind of goods sell 
abroad at a lower price than they sell for here ? — A. I do not speak from personal 
knowledge, but I do know that in some instances American manufacturers are will- 
ing to do an export trade for very much less than the home business. For instance, 
when sewing machines were selling for about $75 here the sewing maohine manu- 
facturers were glad to sell them for £5 for export. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Did not the protection of the patents enter somewhat 
into that problem? — A. Perhaps so. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it an advantage to the silk manufacturer as well as to the 
manufacturer in other lines to produce on a large scale ? Can you thereby reduce 
the cost of production ? — A. You can reduce the cost of production by.manufacturing 
on a large scale, but the conditions of the market very rarely justify the manufac- 
turer taking the risk of doing it. You see you are piling up money so fast in silk, 
and you are entirely at the mercy of fashion. You do not dare stock up with any- 
thing that you have not an immediate outlet for. 
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Q. How do yon sell your goods? — A. We sell them ourselves. We have onrprin- 
cipal sales departments in New York^ and branch offices in Chicago, Boston^ and 
Philadelphia. . 

Q. Yon sell to the retail merchants from these establishments that you keep in the 
different cities? — A. We sell to anybody that can pay for the goods and carry 
them off. 

Q. You do not retail? — A. No; we do not cut goods. We do not sell by the yard. 
Our best trade is with the leading retailers aud jobbers of the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you manufacture for department stores like Wana- 
maker, for instance? Does any department store take an entire line of your produc- 
tion? — A. We very often take orders for from one to five thousand pieces of goods 
from a jobber. If lie takes a sufficient quantity of goods we give him the control of 
them. Any manufacturer is tempted to accept a large order for goods, perhaps at 
even 10 per cent below his quotations. 

Q. What is the capitalization of your corporation? — A. We have $1,000,000 capital. 

Q. What is the investment in the industry? — A. Probably six times that amount. 

Q. I was told this morning that it was $5,000,000. — A. Of course, you can under- 
stand the trouble of inventorying a manufacturing establishment. We can find out 
what everything costs, but we do not know what it is worth. 

Q. We have heard of stock watering. What do you call this? — A. It is an incor- 
porated company, but it is entirely a family concern, and we say as little as possible 
about what wc are worth. If it is published that we have a capital of $l,00u,000, 
we let it go at that and do not tr^i' to enlarge it at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) Do you pay taxes on the capital stock or on the money 
invested — the value of the plant? — A. Well, here we are in a community where we 
have grown up, and it is a matter of talking it over with the authorities ; and we 
leave it to the assessors to tell us what tax we ought to pay. . Of course we do a 
great many things that if we did nob do the community would do without or else 
have to pay for. 

Q. What is the value of your output yearly ?— A. Between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 
The last 6 months our sales have been $3,000,000, and we expect they will be 
$6,000,000 for the year. 

Q. How does the value of the present output compare with* the value of the out- 
put in the years of depression from 1893 to 1897? — A. Well, we had four mighty bad 
years. All those things are a matter of record. 

Q. (By. Mr. Clarke.) Was that on account of matters affecting your industry or 
the industry of the country generally ?— A. I think it was the industries of the coun- 
try generally. We call them " Cleveland years." You know what revulsion there 
was that spread all over the country, and we had to take our share; of course there 
is no telling. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to load the disasters of those 4 years on Mr. 
Cleveland. We call them the "Cleveland years" as he was at the head. If Mr. 
McKinley had been elected it might have been the same. Anyhow, it was bad 
weather. 

Q. Did the changes in the tariff at that time make a depression in all the indus- 
tries, in your judgment? — A. I should say if those changes had only been made in 
the silk schedule they were not enough to cause all the disasters that occurred, but 
the changes in the tariff and all the forebodings that those changes brought created 
a general feeling of want of confidence and distrust and lack of faith in the future. 
It is very hard to tell what it is that brings about such a revulsion. 

Q. What is the effect upon industries of a pending general revision of the tariff? — 
A. Very disturbing indeed. You do not know where you are. You can make no 
calculations for the future. 

Q. Do you know of some changes in the present tariff that you think might be 
made to the advantage of industries, particularly referring to the silk industry? — A. 
The main changes that were made in the last tariff came as near to specific duties 
as we knew how at that time. The tariff, on the whole, has worked pretty well. 
If it is to be revised, inequalities should be remedied. 

Q. Do you know of any defects that are sufficiently glaring to lead you to desire 
any general revision of the tariff? — A. If it rested with us to say whether there 
bhould be any general revision of the tariff, we would a great deal rather rest as we 
are, accepting the general silk schedule with all its Imperfections than to take the 
risk of any change. In the light of the experience we have had with specific duties, 
we could widen them, bring more classes of goods under specific duties, and stop 
some evasions that exist. I believe in specific duties so far as they can be applied 
without undue complications. If you multiply the classifications so as to make 
them operate as uniformly as an ad valorem tariff would, you bring in difficult com- 
plications. The present tariff is as satisfactory as we knew how to arrange it at 
the time. It is imperfect, and any tariff will change from year to year so that it 
will be right to modify it; but it is a great disaster to have new tariff legislation 
introduced. You know how it stirs up all the selfishness there is in humanity and 
what a grabbing game it is. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was there any general redaction of wages as a result of 
the dep'reHsion which was caused by the threatened revision of the tariif and the 
actual revision of the tarift which followed? — A. There was a reduction in this 
way: There was a reduction of consumption, and we had less work to do; we had 
to spread it out thiu^work short hours. We kept np nominally the same wages 
per day or per piece as we did befoie, but there was less work. 

Q. There was then a considerable reduction of wages in your industry ? — A. It was 
a cuttin<r down from 10 hours a day to 8 hours for a considerable period. There is 
all the (liderence in the world in a'uianufacturing establishment between doing as 
much as .you can and doing as little as you can. 

Q. Have yon any organized labor in your industry in this place? — A. Not that we 
know of. There have been different organizations, but we say nothing about it, 
and so far as. we know they seem to be innocent debating societies. At the present 
time I do not think there are any labor organizations in our village. 

Q. Can you see any objection to labor in this or any other line of industry organ- 
izing and attempting to better their conditions if they think they are not what they 
should be? — A. Theoretically, no. It is the right of all people who are dependent 
upon their wages for their support and that of their families to get what their serv- 
ices are worth. You have to acknowledge that right. Now, only yesterday I met 
in Hartford Mr. Fairfield, who is at the head of an important manufacturing estab- 
lishment there. I asked him how the strike was coming along. Well, he felt very 
glum about it. I said, ''We do not hear anything among our own people of any 
dissatisfaction." He said, " Well, you may not, but if all the Hartford shops have 
to yield to the demand for the 9-hour day with 10 hours' pay, you will find pretty 
soon you will have to fall in with the movement." Labor organizations theoret- 
ically I do not think any reasonable man can oppose, but just look around and see 
what the present state of business is in the country. Fifty thousand machinists out, 
with threatened cooperation of sympathizing trades and of the railroads. It Involves 
the whole country in disturbances and disaster. 

Q. Do you think the employers may be to some extent at fault in not giving the 
employees their full share of the benefits of the prosperous times which we are nav- 
ing? — A. Of course, there are at times imperfect men. Our own experience is that 
in everything that is done in this world, even in the management of your own house- 
hold, eooks and servants, there has got to be a good deal of cooperation, and to have 
a manufacturing establishment work comfortably and profitably there has got 
to be some mutual confidence and cooperation. Yon possess the hands of a mill 
with the idea that they do not have a fair show and are not fairly couHidered and 
dealt with, and there is trouble. A great many strikes are precipitated by want of 
judgment, more often on the part of the superintendents and overseers than on the 
part of the employers. You know how easy it is to take a good enough workman 
and make him a boss of a gang in the shop and spoil him as- a workman and not 
make a good superintendent of him. He feels his authority and asserts himself in 
a disagreeable way that his superiors would not. At the same time employers have 
to accept the responsibility. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In a business like this will the output in 9 hours equal that 
of 10 hours? — A. It might in some departments. Where machinery comes in as a 
heavy element, a spindle is a spindle, and the more minutes it runs in a day the more 
work it will turn oft*. It can not go any more in one minute than, another, but it 
runs straight ahead, whereas in weaving the element of personality comes in. One 
has the knack of keeping his threads in straight and another is careless and has to 
stop and mend them and lose 10 or 15 minutes' time: A really good weaver will get 
oif a great many more yards than a poor one on the same machine, whereas a spin- 
dle is a fixed quantity and the more hours it runs the more work it does. 

Q. A gentleman in New York who is engaged in the business of manufacturing 
drop forgings to a large extent testified before us that the experience of his estab- 
lishment is that the output is as much in 9 hours as it was before in 10 hours, and 
largely because the men take more interest in the work and have a pride and ambi- 
tion to mnkethe 9-hour day a success. — A. In most cases there it is piecework. The 
men are paid for each drop forging they get out, and they are on the jump to get out 
as much as they can. In the weaving shop the same thing would be true. They are 
paid by the yard, whereas the spinner is paid by the day. They get day wages, and 
they have, no particular incentive to hustle. So Ioujbc as they keep their ends up and 
keep the spinning machine going they are doing their duty. 

Q. Do you think pieceworkers generally in your industry would prefer a shorter 
day?— A. I doubt it. It may be some of them would, but I know whenever we have 
had to ruh short time it was considered a hardship, and sometimes when we have 
been very much driven and worked an hour or two overtime they liked it. There 
is little if any objection on the part of the hands to working overtime. You can 
not keep it up long; they get tired of it after a while, but for 2 or 3 months they 
rather welcome the change. 
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Q, Do they get extra pay? — A. No. It is piecework. They get their pro rata. It 
is so iiiiioh a yard, and the overtime gives them a chance to get off more yards. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do the operatives in the silk industry have any voice in 
fixing their conditions, wages, hours, etc.? — A. Not with as. In this way they do. 
If there are some conditions they do not like, they are apt to mention them, and we 
talk the question over in a friendly, way — that is, with the important men among 
them. 

Q. Le^aders? — A. Yes. The trouble with these organizations is the leveling-down 
rather than the leveling-up feature. If $1.50 a day is the average wage of the room, 
they do nut want anyone to earn more than that. They are very often jealous of 
each other. If one hand is indisputably better than the rest — gets on more work — 
they are apt to make it uncomfortable for him. 

Q. That is ouly human nature exhibited all along the industrial line, is it not? — A. 
It ha])peus this way: We will say the average is 15 yards a day and there is a tally 
on the Joom to show what each hand is making. We ftud that that tally is entirely 
unreliable. Of course our record is what the cloth measures when it is taken oil' the 
loom. If a hand is weaving 20 yards a day, the tally on his loom will indicate 15 
yards. He does not want to betray to his associates that he is doing more than the 
average day's work. 

Q. I have one more question to ask you, and that is in regard to combinations, as 
to whether there has been any attempt to combine in the silk-manufacturing industry 
in this country? — A. 1 do not think there has been any genuine attempt to do so. 
The nearest approach to any combination was- on the part of the manufacturers of 
sewing silk and twist. There are only some half dozen or at most a dozen concerns 
in the trade. It would seem as if they could get together, and at times they have 
seemed to be on the point of doing so. Some attempts have been mnde to get up a 
silk trust, but I do not think there has been any etfbrt beyond that of the promoters. 
This getting up of trusts, etc., is a special trade, it belongs to the promoters. These 
people come to you and ask what you will take for your establishment. 

" Well, I do not want to sell." 

We have had to say that a great many times. 

"Well, what would you sell for?" 

You mention a sum, and they go around and hunt for some one else who will offer 
anything approximating that figure. There is a great deal of individuality in silk 
manufacturing. There are a great many specialties, and some concerns can do cer- 
tain things better than others can. I do not think it is practicable and to that 
«} tent not possible to combine a number of silk manufacturers. 

Q. Would the difficulty be, so far as your plant is concerned, that you would not 
sell out to anybody for any price? — A. We would not sell out to anybody for »iny 
price. This is our old homestead. Here is where we live. We intend to do our 
business to suit ourselves. We do not want any system which we think is not as 
competent as our own, and we wouhl not submit to dictation from those who are 
more competent. This is the old homestead, and we are not in the market. We do 
not want to s^dl out. If we did sell nut, we would have nothing to do. 

Q. And you might have to leave the industry, perhaps? — A. Might have to look for 
some other Job. We are off by ourselves here'and do not have much to do with the 
rest of the trade. 

Q. Do you know of any economies in the manufacture of silk which could be 
effected or might be effected by a combiuarion of all the plants under one manage- 
ment? — A. If there could be some cooperation and centralizing of the purchasing 
departments; ifall the silk manufacturers in the country would combine to the 
extent that they would have all the purchasing of raw materials in the hands of 
one organization, the effect would be to take out of the market a great deal of com- 
petition; and as the United States now ranks next to Fran -e as a silk manufactur- 
ing country, such a combine as that would be a very important one. 

Q. Suppose there should be a combination formed and your plant should be taken 
in, could a good many salaried people in the establishment be dispensed withf — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And cheapen production to that extent? — A. Yes. Then if it were possible to 
have some combination in the sales department, of coarse, that would displace a 
great many salesmen, clerks, and traveling men, as ha4 been brought about in 
other organizations. 

Q. If competition is removed bv such a combination would the protection that 
you have from the tariff enable you to put up prices in this country to any !rr»*ater 
extent than they are at present? — A. If such a combination resulted in econoraieM of 
proiluction and distribution it ought to enable us to put prices down and manu- 
£ftoture with the same profits. 

Q. Are prices as high as they can be kept, in view of the present tariff, to keep 
o«t foreign competition? — A. There is an element of uncertainty of values in silk 
goods. The fact that values are not intrinsic or dependent upon the cost of produc- 
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tion, bat are at the mercy of the fashion of the season, makes it difficult to general- 
ize upon it. Take the season that we had 2 years ago, when fancy silks were 
very much in vogue. We had for awhile very large prices. That craze for fancy 
silks went out, and to-day you could hardly get anything for them. Silks that cost 
$1, when the bottom went out brought only 25 and 30 cents, and I do not believe 
you could get that price for them now. In things of that uncertain value, the only 
-way to get even is to get all you can when they are in demand and in the height of 
fashion. Very soon they will be worth about as much as a last year bird's nest. 
You have to average the whole season's business in order to hold your own. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Notwithstanding the tariff, Francois still a very formidable 
competitor in our home market, is it not? — A. Of course; and the reasons are that 
the French makers have generations of silk talent behind them. They know their 
trades and know all the economies, and, working with lower wages, they can econ- 
omize in the use of materials. They never use good silk where poor silk will answer 
just as well. 

Q. In view of that formidable competition, could the duties be reduced by any 
more than 5 per cent without injuring the prosperity of the industry here?— A. It 
would count for 5 per cent, that is all. On goods where there was only a margin of 
5 per cent that .5 per cent would disappear. 

There is one Thing that may come within the range of your questions, the relative 
profits of manufacturini^ in other industries or other branches of business. My feel- 
ing is that the protits of manufacturing, and particularly of silk, averaging them all 
around the country, are very conservative indeed. I do not think they pay any 
better than i a vestments in railroads and banks and insurance companies and other 
forms of investments where a man does not have to put in his own vitality and work. 
If we were to take our own business for a long term of years we should consider a 
profit of 10 per cent a very good one on the capital actually employed. People are 
isometiiiies led into error by the fact that our capital stock is $1,000,000. We make 
more than 10 per cent on $1,000,000, but we do not do much better on the capital 
emjdoyed. While we have a nominal capital stock of $1,000,000 paid in we can 
easily inventory $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, and we call that all capital employed. In 
any manufacturing establishment the capital employed, it seems to me, is both 
■capital owned and borrowed. If a man owns $100,000 and borrows $100,000 he has 
$200,000 capital, and that is the capital his return is made upon. 

Q. What system of insurance do you have on your mill properties? — A. Our mill 
properties are entirely insured in the manufacturers' mutual insurance companies of 
which the Boston Ma^iufactnrers' Mutual Company, Mr. Edward Atkinson, president, 
is the representati ve company. If it is a question of renewiny: our insurance for the 
year, 1 mai^e a schedule saying we want so much insurance, and ask the parent com- 
pany to distribute that, accordinu^ to its judgment, among the other companies 
according to their CHtimate of their ability to carry certain risks. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) All the companies that insure in this way are first-class 
risks?— A. They have to Ue. You aie subject to a rigid inspection. They come 
around and insist upon having sprinklers every where— fire hose, buckets, and appa- 
ratus. If everything is not right, yon are told what is not right, and that it must 
be fixed, . You can not afford to have your insurance cut off, and you do everything 
they tell you to do. They made us spend about $3,000 a few years ago i » new water 
systems. They said our mains were not big enough, and we had to rip them up and 
put in bigger ones. 

Q. You pay premiums annually? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any return premium because the losses have not used it up? — A. Oh, 
yes; the principal companies the past year have been returning: about 90 per cent of 
the premium, so much that practically we pay no insurance here in Connecticut. 
The entire cost of tiie insurance is only about one tenth of 1 per cent. 

Q. Has there been considerable improvement since the modern mill construction 
was inaugurated and slow-burning buildings were erected? — A. Oh, yes, vast — so 
much that the mutual companies now will not take the old fire traps that used to exist. 
Our new velvet mill is a modern mill; there are no concealed spaces. If a fire starts 
anywhere, the sprinklers will probably control it, and at anv rate everything is 
within reacrh of the hose pipe. I have tried hard to have that system extended to 
warehouHc risks in cities— the sales department in New York — but they say they 
can not adopt it bee luse they can not control the neighboring owners. They are 
in danger of a sweepinjr fire. A Boston fire or a Chicago fire is going to wipe them 
out, whereas these scattered manufacturing risks are limited to one establishment. 
It is hardly conceivable that we could burn more than one of our mills; they are all 
so far apart and disconnected. There is a form of blanket policy which says ''mill 
and contents," and that is without specifying which establishment and which risk, 
as the old policies used to. You do not have to local izt« your property. It will be 
a whole group of buildings nnd contents. You can insure for as much as you 
please, but in case of loss you can only collect the loss which you can prove. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In looking over your hundreds of employees to-day, I have 
noticed what seemed :to me to be a very high order of civilization; all looked 
healthy; every one was well clad; and I think I must have seen hundreds of bicy- 
cles stationed in sheds Just outside of your factories. Do these people mostly live 
in homes of their ownf— A. A great many of them do. We have 300 or more hoases, 
but we would a great deal rather have the people own their own houses. I think it 
has a good moral etfect npon a man to own his own house. He is a householder and 
a conservative and good citize^. 

Q. The houses that .you own are let to your employees at a rental? — A. Yes. 

Q. In fixing your rental is it your object to make money? — A. No; we get from 
rents very little return on the capital invested, but incidentally it counts with the 
people It seems to count mora than an increase in wages that would compensate 
for a higher rent. 

Q. Are these tenements located near the mills f — A. Within a half mile of the 
mill. 

Q. Do they have the same beautiful surroundings that the mills have? — A. Every 
man is left to care for his own premises, but where it is the fashion to keep things 
in order and have some grass in front or the house, they keep up with it. You can 
not afford to be out of fashion anywhere. A slovenly man will be slovenly, but if 
his next door neighbor has a nicely trimmed lawn, flower beds, etc., he is a little 
ashamed not to have his place look tolerably well. 

Q. Is there a village improvement society? — A. No. Of course, in this community^ 
as everywhere else, there are a lot of things that have to be attended to all the 
time, and we have to follow them up. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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